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Introduction: 
Importance  of  the  Study 
*  *  * 

1 

"The  greatest  man  living  in  the  world  today,"  "a  saint 
2  3 
strayed  into  politics,"  "the  prophetic  voice  of  a  new  age,"  "the  latest 

4 

in  the  august  succession  of  the  supreme  spiritual  geniuses  of  all  times," 

5 

"a  man  nearer  to  the  Christ-like  ideal  than  any  other  living  person"  — 
all  these  designations  have  been  applied  to  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi, 
They  indicate  the  impression  which  the  Mahatma,  or  "great  soul",  of  India 
has  made  upon  the  contemporary  world. 

Some  people  of  the  West,  observing  this  man  of  the  East, 
call  him  a  fool.    Others  go  into  raptures  and  label  him  the  second  Christ. 
Some  of  these  extravagant  estimates  tend  to  overlook  the  very  human  weak- 
nesses of  the  man.    Yet,  his  personal  character  does  stand  out  so  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  mankind  that  many  an  impartial  observer  is  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Kirby  Page  that  "More  than  any  other  man  of  the  age 
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the  Spinner  of  Sabarmati  reminds  me  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth!" 

His  political  influence  makes  him  a  leader  with  which  the 
modern  world  must  reckon.    "Today  he  has  long  been  the  best-known  politi- 
cian on  the  planet;  since  Lenin  died,  he  is  the  one  who  has  brought  about 


1  John  Haynes  Holmes,  quoted  by  H.  T.  Muzumdar  in  Holmes,  Addresses  at  the 
Presentation  of  the  Community  Church  Medal  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  p.  11.  Of. 
Win slow  and  Elwin,  Gandhi:  The  Dawn  of  Indian  iTeedom.  p.  40. 

2  Sherwood  Eddy,  quoted  in  Davis,  Contemporary  Social  Movements,  p.  763. 

3  H.  T.  Muzumdar  in  Holmes,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

4  John  Haynes  Holmes  in  Introduction  to  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  his  own 
Story,  p.  30. 

5  Andrews,  Mahatma1  Gandhi' s  Ideas,  p.  113.    Cf.  statements  of  Col.  Wedge- 


wood  in  Sexton,  "Gandhi's  Weaponless  Revolt  in  India",  Current  History,  tfeb. 
1922,  p.  752,  and  of  Professor  H.  A.  Miller  in  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  763. 
6    Page,  Is  Mahatma  Gandhi  the  Greatest  Man  of  the  Age?,  p.  28. 


the  vastest  and  profoundest  changes,"    Millions  of  people  in  India  wear 

Gandhi  caps  and  fill  the  streets  with  their  cries  of  "Mahatma  Gandhi  ki 

Jai"  (victory  to  Mahatma  Gandhi).    The  British  &npire  has  been  forced  to 

admit  the  power  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  India,  and  Gandhi  has  been 

so  far  the  outstanding  leader  of  this  movement  as  to  be  almost  synonymous 
2 

with  it.      A  "strange  little  brown  man"  squatting  on  the  floor  in  a  loin 
cloth,  has  built  one  of  the  most  potent  political  movements  of  our  time, 
has  been  accepted  as  a  saint  by  millions  of  his  own  people,  and  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  world.    Certainly  the  technique  of  such  a  man 
is  worth  studying. 

Such  a  study  is  also  of  value  because  of  our  great  need  for 
some  such  technique  as  Gandhi  represents.    Repeatedly,  as  old  systems 
decay  and  we  experience  the  chaos  of  their  continuance  past  their  time,  we 
realize  the  need  of  an  effective  technique  of  social  change  which  will 
hasten  social  progress.    Minorities  today,  as  in  all  ages,  feel  keenly  the 
necessity  of  a  technique  which  will  bring  the  adoption  of  their  proposed 
reforms  more  quickly. 

The  increased  destructiveness  of  violence,  which  is  making 
its  use  suicidal  as  well  as  immoral,  demands  that  our  techniques  of  progress 
be  non-violent  ones.    But  today  many  are  losing  confidence  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  non-violent  techniques  when  used  under  a  political  dictatorship 
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or  against  strongly  entrenched  vested  interests.      Since  such  non-violent 
methods  as  have  been  used  in  the  past  seem  to  be  inadequate  in  these 
situations,  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  developing  more  effective 
ones.    It  is  with  the  hope  of  finding  help  at  this  point  that  some  have 
turned  to  Gandhi.    His  dilemma  resembles  that  of  all  pacifist  radicals,, 


1  Thompson,  Reconstructing  India,  p.  136. 

2  Ghitamber,  Mahatma  Gandhi.  His  Life.  Work,  and  Influence,  p.  34. 

3  This  problem  becomes  acute  today  with  the  rise  of  Fascism  and  with  the 
strength  of  the  entrenched  privilege  of  capitalism. 
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for  Gandhi  in  his  struggle  with  Great  Britain  represents  a  suppressed 
group  fighting  against  an  established  power  which,  in  addition,  allows 
no  constitutional  opportunity  for  self-determination.    We  therefore  study 
the  methods  of  Gandhi  not  only  because  he  has  become  a  famous  world  figure, 
but  also  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  technique  of  social  progress  which  shall 
be  non-violent  and  at  the  same  time  effective  against  vested  privilege  and 
political  dictatorship. 

Definition  of  the  Problem 

This  study  will  concern  itself  with  an  exposition  and 
evaluation  of  the  techniques  used  by  Gandhi  to  effect  social  change.  It 
will  not  concern  itself  with  the  justice  or  desirability  of  the  ends  which 
Gandhi  seeks,  but  it  will  deal  only  with  the  methods  which  he  employs  to 
gain  those  ends.    Likewise,  there  will  be  no  treatment  of  such  personal 
beliefs  of  Gandhi  as,  for  example,  his  attitude  toward  machinery  or  diet, 
except  insofar  as  those  beliefs  influence  his  techniques. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  methods  of  Gandhi  are  to 

be  studied  here  in  their  application  to  social,  rather  than  individual, 

change.    Although  Gandhi  claims  that  his  method  can  also  be  used  by  one 

1 

individual  against  another  to  achieve  personal  ends,  it  will  be  considered 
in  this  paper  only  as  a  form  of  social  pressure. 

Gandhi  uses  such  social  pressure  in  two  directions  -  on  the 
Indian  people  themselves  for  certain  domestic  reforms  (the  removal  of  un- 
touchability,  prohibition  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  equality  between  the  sexes, 
Hindu-Moslem  unity,  development  of  home  industry),  and  on  Great  Britain 

1    Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  760. 


for  politioal  independence.    He  fights  against  "the  strength  of  England 

1 

and  the  weakness  of  India."      Since  the  methods  used  are  often  similar, 
and  since  the  two  programs  are  closely  connected  in  the  mind  of  Gandhi, 
both  will  enter  into  the  following  discussion.    But  the  program  for  politi- 
cal independence  will  be  emphasized,  for  it  is  there  that  Gandhi's  tech- 
nique of  social  change  appears  in  its  completeness* 


1    Hossain,  "What  Gandhi  ?aces,"  World  Tomorrow.  Dec.  1924,  p.  373. 
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Chapter  I 

GANDHI,     THE  MAN 
*  *  * 

Properly  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  Gandhi, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  man 
himself* 

Biographical  Scotch 

Gandhi  was  born  on  October  2,  1869,  into  the  Vai  shya,  or 
third  highest,  caste.    Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  Prime  Ministers 
in  Kathiawar.    His  family  was  well-to-do  and  cultivated,  but  his  father 
did  not  care  to  amass  wealth  and  left  very  little.    In  religion  both  his 
parents  were  Hindus,  his  mother  especially  being  very  devout,  praying, 
fasting,  and  giving  alms  and  services  to  others.    His  parents  were  of  the 
Jain  school,  which  held  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  Ahimsa,  or  non-injury 
to  any  living  creature,  human  or  animal. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  Gandhi  was  sent  to  a  primary  school, 
and  at  twelve  he  entered  high  school.    He  was  very  shy  in  his  youth,  but 
liked  to  study.    He  was  betrothed  by  his  parents  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
married  at  thirteen.    He  has  always  since  been  ashamed  of  the  fact  that 
his  carriage  occurred  so  early,  although  his  married  life  has  been  happy 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Kasturbai  Gandhi,  has  always  been  a  faithful  helper  in 
his  struggles. 

During  his  youth  Gandhi  ate  meat  and  had  sexual  intercourse 
with  his  wife,  both  of  which  practises  he  later  abandoned.    That  he  was  by 


no  means  a  perfect  young  man  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  once  stole  a  few 
pennies  for  smoking  and  once  again  stole  some  gold  from  a  brother's  bracelet. 
After  the  last  of  these  episodes  he  received  a  valuable  object  lesson  in 
the  power  of  non-violence  and  love  from  his  father's  treatment  of  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  going  to  college  it  was  decided  that 
Gandhi  should  go  to  England  to  study  law.    His  mother  consent eC  when  he 
took  three  vows,  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse,  liquor,  and  meat.  All 
three  of  these  he  strictly  kept  while  away  from  home.    In  England  he 
sampled  Western  culture  to  the  extent  of  taking  lessons  in  violin,  dancing, 
and  elocution,  but  finally  gave  these  up  as  unnecessary.    After  his  studies 
at  the  Inner  Temple  of  the  University  of  London  were  completed,  he  returned 
as  a  barrister  to  India  in  1691. 

After  a  short  period  of  legal  practice  which  was  neither 
highly  successful  nor  happy,  Gandhi  accepted  an  offer  to  go  on  a  case  to 
South  Africa.    There  he  found  a  terrific  color  prejudice  against  the  In- 
dians.   He  himself  was  often  denied  first  class  railroad  travel  or  accommo- 
dations at  hotels,  was  insulted  and  even  beaten.    Seeing  the  need  of  his 
people,  Gandhi  lengthened  his  stay  from  one  year  to  almost  twenty.  During 
that  time  he  developed  a  large  legal  practice.    But  more  important,  it  was 
in  this  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa 
that  Gandhi  first  developed  and  used  his  method  of  Satyagraha.  or  Soul- 
force. 

Struggles  were  directed  against  three  ordinances,  a  fifteen 
dollar  poll  tax  on  every  Indian  in  South  Africa,  a  judgment  of  the  Cape 
Supreme  Court  declaring  all  marriages  not  solemnized  by  Christian  rites 


invalid*  and  the  Registration  Ordinance  requiring  every  Indian  in  Trans- 
vaal to  register  and  to  be  fingerprinted.    He  organized  the  Indians  of 
South  Africa,  petitioned  the  government,  carried  on  propaganda  through 
public  meetings  and  his  paper,  The  Indian  Opinion,  and  established  two 
cooperative  communities  for  his  followers,  Phoenix  Settlement  and  Tolstoy 
farm*    During  the  Boer  War  and  the  Zulu  rebellion,  Gandhi  supported  the 
government,  organizing  an  ambulance  corps  in  both  cases.    The  climax  of 
hi 3  Satvagraha  movement  came  with  the  inauguration  of  civil  disobedience, 
when  Gandhi  himself  and  many  other  Indians  were  jailed. 

In  1914  the  Indian  Belief  Bill  was  passed  abolishing  the 
fifteen  dollar  poll  tax,  legalizing  marriages  which  were  recognized  in 
India,  lifting  the  immigration  restrictions  to  which  the  Indians  had  ob- 
jected, and  modifying  the  Registration  Ordinance.    The  first  Satyagraha 
struggle  thus  met  with  success,  and  Gandhi,  after  a  short  stay  in  England, 
returned  to  India  a  recognized  leader  of  his  people. 

Gandhi  took  some  time  to  study  the  situation  in  India,  and 
undertook  passive  resistance  campaigns  for  several  minor  reforms.  He 
successfully  opposed  in  this  manner  a  customs  barrier  in  Kathiawar  and 
the  recruiting  of  indentured  laborers  for  the  British  colonies.    He  fought 
for  the  peasants  on  the  indigo  plantations  of  Champaran,  for  the  mill  hands 
of  Ahmedabad  against  their  employers,  for  the  peasants  in  the  Kaira  dis- 
trict of  Gujerat  against  over-assessment  after  a  crop  failure,  and  later 
(1928)  against  a  raise  in  the  land-tax  in  Bardoli. 

However,  Gandhi  has  attracted  most  attention  by  his  campaigns 
for  Swaraj .  or  independence,  for  India.    At  first  Gandhi  favored  self-gov- 
ernment within  the  British  Umpire  and  supported  the  British  Government  even 
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to  the  extent  of  recruiting  for  them  during  the  World  War,    But  the 
passage  of  the  repressive  Howlatt  acts  and  the  brutal  massacre  at  ^mritsar 
changed  his  attitude. 

He  undertook  resistance  against  the  Howlatt  acts,  hut  was 
forced  to  call  it  off  after  a  few  days  "because  the  people  were  not  pre- 
pared.   The  non-cooperation  campaign  of  1920  was  begun  to  protest  against 
the  Amritsar  tragedy,  the  Khilafat  wrong  (the  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  which  the  Mohammedans  in  India  objected),  and 
for  Swaraj.    .During  this  period  Gandhi's  power  reached  great  heights,  and 
his  program  of  non-cooperation  won  widespread  support,  but  again  mass  civil 
disobedience,  the  last  step  in  non-cooperation,  had  to  be  postponed  because 
violence  developed.    In  1922  Gandhi  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  His 
health  declined  in  prison,  and  after  an  appendicitis  operation  he  was  re- 
leased in  1924. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  campaign  was  civil  disobedience, 
inaugurated  in  1930  by  Gandhis  famous  march  to  the  sea.    Many  arrests 
followed  as  the  salt  laws  and  other  legislation  began  to  be  more  widely 
disobeyed.    Gandhi  himself  was  again  arrested  in  May,  1930.    After  a  Hound 
Table  Conference  in  London,  Gandhi  wa3  released  in  January,  1931.  He 
began  negotiations  with  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Irwin,  and  the  two  reached  an 
agreement  in  the  Gandhi-Irwin  pact.    According  to  this  agreement  certain 
concessions  were  granted  by  Great  Britain,  Gandhi  called  off  the  civil 
disobedience  campaign,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  second  Hound  Table 
Conference* 

Gandhi  came  to  London  for  this  Conference,  and  while  he 
failed  to  gain  his  end  in  many  ways,  he  did  secure  from  a  Conservative 


Government  an  expression  of  a  determination  to  carry  on  to  self-government 
for  India.    When  he  returned  to  India,  however,  he  found  new  repressive 
measures  in  the  Bengal  and  Frontier  Province  Ordinance. 

Again  Gandhi  began  civil  disobedience  and  was  jailed  in 
January,  1932.    On  May  8,  1933  he  began  his  famous  twenty-one  day  fast 
and  was  released  from  prison.    He  temporarily  called  off  civil  disobedience 
but  when  the  Viceroy  refused  to  confer  with  him,  Gandhi  began  the  march  to 
Ras  to  encourage  individual  civil  disobedience  on  the  way.    He  was  again 
imprisoned,  but  was  released  on  August  23,  1933,  as  the  result  of  a  fast 
undertaken  as  a  protest  against  the  restrictions  of  the  jail.    Upon  his 
release,  he  announced  that  he  would  do  no  political  work  for  a  year,  but 
would  devote  himself  to  the  abolition  of  untouchability .    To  this  program 
he  has  devoted  himself  up  to  the  present  time. 

Formative  Influences 

There  have  been  a  number  of  influences  in  the  life  of  Gandhi 
which  contributed  to  his  present  attitudes.    The  first  of  these  is  a  group 
arising  from  his  Hindu  background.     As  has  already  been  noted,  his  parents 
were  Jains,  the  Puritans  among  the  Hindus,  who  practised  strict  harmless- 
ness.    A  story  is  told  by  Bishop  Fisher  which  illustrates  the  understanding 
of  Ahimsa.  or  non-violence,  which  Gandhi  received  in  childhood  from  his 
mother,  who  was  especially  devout.    One  day  while  Gandhi's  mother  was 
teaching  the  children,  a  deadly  scorpion  came  running  across  the  floor 
straight  at  his  mother's  bare  feet.    Young  Gandhi  criec  out  that  it  should 
be  killed.     But  his  mother  only  said  quietly,  "Be  still,  my  son.     If  you 


10 

do  not  frighten  it,  I  shall  not  be  hurt."    As  the  scorpion  crawled  upon 

her  heel,  she  reached  down  with  the  silk  scarf  from  about  her  shoulders, 

gently  picked  it  up  and  dropped  it  out  of  the  window,  saying,  "Now  it  will 

1 

neither  harm  me,  nor  I  it." 

His  nurse,  Rambha,  exerted  a  religious  influence  on  his  life, 
early  teaching  Gandhi  to  repeat  the  name  of  Rama  in  times  of  trouble.  Also 
in  childhood  this  verse  from  a  Gujarati  poem  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him: 

"If  a  man  gives  you  a  drink  of  water  and  you  give  him  a 
drink  in  return,  that  is  nothing* 

Real  beauty  consists  in  doing  good  against  evil." 

Other  Hindu  contacts  which  influenced  Gandhi  later  in  life 

were  with  Raychandbhai,  a  spiritual  jeweler  friend;  and  with  Dadabhai,  the 

2 

"uncrowned  king  of  Bombay,"  who  taught  "heroic  passivity,"  the  fighting 

of  evil  with  love  instead  of  with  evil.    The  writings  of  Rajachandra  and 

the  Hindu  sacred  literature  left  its  mark.    Especially  is  this  true  of  the 

Bhagavat  Gita,  which  Gandhi  regards  as  "the  supreme  book  for  the  knowledge 
3 

of  Truth."      It  was  this  book  which  more  deeply  impressed  the  idea  of  pas- 
sive resistance  after  he  had  been  awakened  to  it  in  adult  life  by  the  Sermoi 
on  the  Lount. 

When  Gandhi  began  to  read  the  Bible,  he  fell  asleep  over  the 

Old  Testament,  but  because  of  a  promise  to  a  Christian  friend  he  plodded 

on.    He  reacted  differently  to  the  New  Testament,  especially  to  the  Sermon 

4 

on  the  Mount,  which  he  says  "went  straight  to  my  heart."    "Resist  not  him 

1  That  Strange  Little  Brown  ftan  Gandhi,  db.  8-9. 

2  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  759.  ~ 

i 

3  Andrews.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  His  Own  Story,  n.  91. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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that  is  evil;  but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
1 

the  other  also"  and  "Love  your  enemies  •••  pray  for  them  that  persecute 

2 

you,  that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Gandhi 

says  that  when  he  read  these  passages  he  was  "simply  overjoyed  and  found 

3 

my  own  opinion  confirmed  where  I  least  expected  it. "      It  was  the  New 

Testament  which  really  awakened  me  to  the  Tightness  and  value  of  Passive 
4 

Resistance. " 

More  modern  writers  who  influenced  Gandhi  were  Thoreau, 

Ruskin,  and  Tolstoy  —  especially  the  last  two.    Gandhi  read  Thoreau* s 

essay  on  civil  disobedience.    In  fact  he  took  it  to  gail  with  him  during 

one  of  his  imprisonments.    This  essay  suggests  disobedience,  imprisonment, 

non-payment  of  taxes,  resigning  of  offices  --  all  of  these  elements  which 

5 

are  included  in  Gandhi  *  s  program. 

Gandhi  says  that  Ruskin' s  Unto  This  Last  "brought  an  in- 

6 

stantaneous  and  practical  transformation  in  my  life."     From  it  he  took 
7 

three  ideas:    "that  the  good  of  the  individual  is  contained  in  the  good 
of  all,"  that  different  types  of  work  have  the  same  value  since  all  have 
the  same  right  to  earn  a  livelihood,  that  the  life  of  the  ordinary  laborer 
is  the  life  worth  living. 

The  book  which  gave  permanent  form  to  Gandhis  ideas  was 
Tolstoy's  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You.    Tolstoy's  influence  was  also 
exerted  through  his  other  books  and  through  personal  correspondence  with 
Gandhi.    The  two  have  much  in  common*     Compare  Gandhi's  emphasis  on  truth 


1    Matthew  5:39  2    Matthew  5:44-45. 

3  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  161. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  161.  5    Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-73,  77. 


6  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  his  own  Story,  p.  184. 

7  Desai  (ed. ),  My  Early  Life.  Oxford  U.  Press,  Bombay,  quoted  in  Chitambir 
op.  cit.,  pf.  59-60. 


with  these  words  of  Tolstoy,  "Let  every  man,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  begin 
at  once  and  live  up  to  his  highest  ideal  of  the  truth  ...  then  indeed 
should  we  see  even  in  this  year  of  1893  such  an  advance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  truth  upon  earth,  and  in  the  deliverance  of  mankind  as  could  hardly 

1 

be  hoped  for  in  a  hundred  years."     Or,  compare  their  ideas  of  non-violence 
and  love.    Tolstoy  wrote,  "The  ideal  is  to  bear  no  malice,  excite  no  ill- 
will,  and  to  love  all  men  ...  The  ideal  -  to  use  no  violence  whatsoever  - 

shows  us  that  we  must  return  good  for  evil,  endure  injuries  with  patience, 

2 

and  give  up  the  cloak  to  him  who  has  taken  the  coat." 

However,  Gandhi  and  Tolstoy  were  also  different.    I7e  usually 

associate  Tolstoy  with  a  certain  stern  pride,  which  has  little  in  common 

3 

with  Gandhi's  modest  simplicity.      Gandhi  also  goes  beyond  Tolstoy  in  that 

he  no  longer  merely  passively  resists  an  attacker,  but  actively  initiates 

4 

an  attack. 

From  these  various  sources  Gandhi  received  impressions  which, 
creatively  modified  by  his  own  thought  and  experience,  were  built  into  the 
method  he  uses. 

Personality  and  Character 

In  any  social  movement  the  leader  plays  an  important  role. 
It  is  true  that  the  views  of  any  leader  are  influenced  by  his  social  en- 
vironment, and  that  the  success  of  his  cause  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  mass  of  men  to  receive  his  proposal.    But  the  relation  of 


1  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You,  p.  350. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  104-105. 

3  Holland,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  p.  147. 

4  Slocombe,  "The  Weapons  of  Itfon-Violence, Nation,  Oct.  22,  193?, 
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any  man  to  his  group  is  one  of  interaction^  the  leader  is  influenced  by 

1  la 
society,  but  he  also  influences  society.      The  older  great  man  theory 

erred  in  tending  to  make  the  leader  the  sole  factor.    But  his  role  is 

sufficiently  important  that  it  must  still  be  said  of  exceptional  men,  "they 

are  the  creative  and  constructive  agents,  the  causes  of  achievement,  the 

initiators  of  all  new  movements,  and,  as  in  the  past,  30  in  the  future, 

2 

they  will  play  a  vital  part  in  progress." 

The  influence  of  the  leader  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the 
technique  or  the  cause  which  he  represents,  but  also  upon  his  own  person- 
ality and  character.    He  wins  loyalty  not  only  to  his  cause  but  also  to 
his  own  person.    A.  H.  Miller  has  worked  out  a  list  of  sixteen  character- 
istics necessary  to  a  leader.    He  includes  simplicity,  earnestness,  self- 
control,  assiduity,  common  sense,  judgment,  justice,  enthusiasm,  persever- 

3 

ence,  tact,  courage,  faith,  loyalty,  acumen,  truthfulness,  honor.  From 

the  discussion  that  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  Gandhi  is  outstanding  in 

most  of  these  traits  of  leadership. 

Physically  Gandhi  appears  weak  and  unimpressive,  but  behind 

his  physical  body  is  a  personality  of  tremendous  power.     Sir  Gilbert  Murray 

has  observed,  "He  is  a  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  enemy,  because  his  body, 

4 

which  you  can  always  conquer,  gives  you  so  little  purchase  on  his  soul." 
It  is  this  power  which  men  feel  when  they  come  into  his  presence  and  which 
often  transforms  them  from  hate  to  belief.    Indeed,  Bishop  Fisher  suggests 
that  "anyone  who  is  not  prepared  to  capitulate  to  Gandhi  had  better  stay 

1  Personality  is  both  "a  product  and  a  cause,  a  resultant  and  a  generator. 
Bogardus.  2.  S. .  fundamentals  of  Social  Psychology.  U.  Y. .  Centurv  Co..  192 
p.  3.                                     1*.  Q*v\s,  Of.  cfty  /*-*«/• 

2  Hertzler.  Social  Progress,  p.  221. 

r 

3  Davis  and  Barnes.  Headings  in  Sociology,  no.  592-59sl 

4  Quoted  in  Saunders,  "Experiments  with  Truth,"  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, Oct.  4,  1930,  p.  176. 

* 
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1 

away  from  him,  " 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  power  is  the  deep  sincerity 

of  the  man.    There  is  no  sham  or  cant  about  him.    The  first  rule  required 

of  the  followers  in  his  Ashram  is  the  vow  of  truth.    From  the  time  when  as 

ft 

a  schoolboy  he  refused  to  copy  from  his  neighbor,  through  his  career  as  a 

3 

lawyer  when  he  refused  to  plead  falsely,  to  the  present  when  he  refuses  to 

4 

use  false  teeth  except  at  mealtimes,  "his  whole  character  is  centered  in 

his  unique  passion  for  truth  and  reality.    His  autobiography  reveals  the 

5 

most  inflexibly  honest  man  of  our  times." 

This  earnest  sincerity  is  revealed  in  his  self-renunciation. 
He  exercises  a  strict  self-control  over  his  passions.    His  voluntary  pover- 
ty requires  him  to  live  in  the  simplest  way.    Y/e  are  told  that  when  the 
government  came  to  confiscate  his  property  because  of  his  refusal  to  pay 

taxes,  they  could  find  only  "a  spinning  wheel,  a  clock,  a  cupboard,  two 

6 

filing  cases,  and  ten  dollars  in  cash."     In  view  of  the  millions  of 
poverty  stricken  Indians,  Gandhi  says,  "If  I  take  anything  that  I  do  not 

7 

need  for  my  own  immediate  use  and  keep  it,  I  thieve  it  from  somebody  else." 

This  renunciation  has  a  powerful  effect,  for  even  those  that  disagree  with 

his  policy  have  to  admit  that  he  does  not  pursue  it  with  the  hope  of  mater- 

8 

ial  gain  for  himself. 

Akin  to  this  self-sacrifice  is  a  spirit  of  humility.  Gandhi 
says,  "We  must  act  even  as  the  mango-tree  which  droops  as  it  bears  fruit. 

1  Op.  cit. ,  p.  75. 

2  Gandhi,  "The  Story  of  my  Experiments  with  Truth,"  Unity,  Aoril  19.192b. 

3  Polak.  Mr.  Gandhi:  The  Man.  n.  78:  Andrews,  Mahatma  Sandhi  at  Work.  w». 
pp.  116f. 

4  Sherwood  Eddy,  in  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  762.       5  Ibid.,  p.  762. 

6  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

7  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas.  t>.  106. 

8  Of  course,  Gandhi  does  gain  quite  rightly  a  spiritual  (see  next  page) 
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Its  grandeur  lies  in  its  majestic  lowliness. "    Gandhi  does  identify  him- 
self with  the  lowly  and  despised  classes  of  India  and  does  scorn  every 
suggestion  of  pomp.    But  some  feel  that  at  this  point  there  is  a  flaw  in 

Gandhi's  character,  and  that  he  does  exhibit  "a  love  of  power  and  a  reluc- 

2 

tance  to  let  it  leave  his  hands,"  with  a  certain  personal  vanity  that  en- 

3 

joys  being  in  the  public  eye. 

Gandhi  has  a  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.    He  is 

an  indefatigable  worker,  his  assiduity  being  so  great  that  he  scarcely 

4 

sleeps  six  hours  a  day.    He  is  persevering  and  tenacious  of  purpose; 

neither  delay  nor  opposition  can  deflect  him  from  his  course.    He  has  a 

5 

supreme  faith  in  his  cause  and  in  his  weapons.      This  begets  a  courage 

that  knows  no  fear,  causing  him  calmly  to  face  prison  and  death.  "There 

is  only  One  whom  we  have  to  fear,  that  is  God.    When  we  fear  God,  they  we 
6 

shall  fear  no  man." 

With  all  of  his  idealism,  Gandhi  is  also  practical.    We  of 
the  West  may  well  doubt  this  when  applied  to  such  matters  as  Gandhi's 
dietary  or  medical  experiments,  but  when  confined  to  his  methods  of  work, 
it  is  true  that  Gandhi  uses  tact*  good  judgment,  and  common  sense.    He  is 
"wise  in  the  psychology  of  peoples"  and  uses  that  knowledge  in  his  appeals. 
He  remains  true  to  realities,  adapting  himself  to  existing  conditions.  In 

satisfaction  in  this  way.    He  said  of  his  South  African  work,  "If  I  found 
myself  entirely  absorbed  in  the  service  of  the  community  the  reason  behind 
it  was  my  desire  for  self-realization.    I  had  made  the  religion  of  service 
my  own,  as  I  felt  that  God  could  be  realized  only  through  service."  Fisher, 
op.  cit. ,  pp.  98-99. 

1  Winslow  and  Elwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

2  Thompson,  Reconstructing  India,  n.  143. 

3  Bernays.  "Naked  Faauir".  n.  xii. 

4  ChitambSr,  op.  cit.,  p.  159. 

5  WInslow  and  Elwin,  p.  160  of  op.  cit. 

6  Andrews,  ilahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  108. 

7  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  2* 

»  .  .       •  » 


speaking  of  his  own  law  of  complete  love,  he  says,  "To  expect  a  whole  mass 

1 

of  men  and  women  to  obey  that  law  all  at  once  is  not  to  know  its  working." 

.Again  he  claims,  "I  am  not  a  visionary.    I  claim  to  he  a  practical  ideal- 
2 

1st." 

It  may  surprise  some  who  are  inclined  to  surround  Gandhi  with 
a  halo  of  mystical  light  to  know  that  he  uses  secretaries,  and  is  surround- 
ed with  files  and  hooks  as  he  works.    His  business  ability  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  successful  lawyer  with  an  income  of  .£30,000  a 
year  before  he  voluntarily  chose  poverty.    He  can  play  the  piano,  read  and 
speak  three  European  lang«*ges,  sketch,  and  waltz,  although  he  has  aban- 
doned these  last  as  inconsistent  with  his  ideal.    He  is  entirely  human  also 

in  the  possession  of  a  fine  sense  of  humor  which  can  laugh  at  himself  as 
3 

well  as  at  others.    His  normality,  as  well  as  his  tenderness,  is  revealed 

in  his  love  of  children.    He  loves  to  be  with  them,  is  often  surrounded  by 

4 

them,  or  runs  and  skips  with  them  on  his  daily  walk.    No  wonder  that 

Thompson  says  of  Gandhi  that  while  the  Nationalist  Movement  may  have  men 

who  are  more  clever,  more  eloquent,  or  more  learned,  "it  has  had  but  one 

man  who  has  convinced  all  men  and  women  in  India  that  he. is  of  the  same 

5 

flesh  and  blood  as  they  are." 

With  all  the  traits  of  leadership  which  he  possesses  it  is 
of  no  wonder  that  Gandhi  holds  the  position  which  he  does  today.  Gandhi's 
leadership  cannot  be  completely  understood,  however,  without  another  impor- 
tant fact,  that  he  is  primarily  a  religious  character.     "Gandhi  is  religious 


1  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

3  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  207ff. 


4  Winslow  and  KLwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  71-72;  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  763. 

5  Op.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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by  nature,  and  his  doctrine  is  essentially  religious.    He  is  a  political 

1 

leader  "by  necessity."    As  a  tolerant  but  orthodox  Hindu  his  personal  goal 

2 

is  Mojcgha,  or  religious  self-realization.      All  of  his  acts  are  based  on 

3 

an  inner  spiritual  life.    He  says,  "Ho  act  of  mine  is  done  without  prayer^ 

and  "Ho  worlc  done  by  any  man,  however  great,  will  really  prosper  unless  it 

4 

has  a  distinct  religious  backing."    Eveiy  day  for  Gandhi  begins  with  an 

hour  of  prayer  at  four  A.M. ;  every  week  begins  with  a  day  of  quiet. 

Gandhis  religion  and  his  political  activity  are  inseparably 

connected.    He  believes  in  the  "religious  use  of  politics,"  holding  that 

"those  who  say  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  do  not  know 

5 

what  religion  means. "     More  than  that,  "Politics,  divorced  from  religion, 

6 

has  absolutely  no  meaning."     Gandhi  feels  that  God  is  leading  his  struggle 

for  Swaraj.    "In  a  righteous  struggle  God  Himself  plans  campaigns  and  con- 
7 

ducts  battles." 

The  Indian  people  call  Gandhi  by  the  religious  title  Mahatma, 
or  "the  great  Soul,"  a  word  used  in  the  Upani shads  in  speaking  of  the 
Supreme  Being  or  of  those  who  become  one  with  Him.    Gandhi's  personality 
and  character  bear  out  the  title.    He  is  a  great  soul,  one  fit  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Satyagraha  movement. 


1  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

2  Gandhi,  "The  Story  of  My  Experiments  with  Truth,"  Unity.  April  5,  1926, 
p.  85. 

3  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  305. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

5  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  his  own  story,  p.  354. 

6  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  110. 

7  rt'inslow  and  Elwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 


Chapter  II 

GANDHI'S  GENERAL  METHOD 
*  *  * 

Since  Gandhi  seeks  to  oppose  evil  by  other  than  the  usual 

method  of  force,  his  technique  should  be  classified  in  the  general  group 

historically  called  passive  resistance.    However,  this  term  is  inadequate. 

The  term  "passive"  suggests  less  than  the  movement  really  is,  for  his 

method  is  entirely  consistent  with  direct  action  initiated  by  his  followers 

for  the  attainment  of  their  own  ends.    Gandhi  himself  has  rejected  the  term 

saying  "never  has  anything  been  done  on  this  earth  without  direct  action, 

1 

I  rejected  the  word  'passive  resistance'  because  of  its  insufficiency. H 

His  movement  has  been  classified  as  "non-violent  coercion," 
but  that  too  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  not  all  of  Gandhi's  methods  are 
coercive,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.     "Non-violentf  resistance" 
would  be  better,  if  resistance  be  thought  of  as  including  also  active 
attack.    Best  of  all  is  probably  Gandhi* s  own  term  3atyap;raha.  or  soul- 
force. 

Fundamental  Principles 

Gandhi  builds  his  method  on  two  fundamental  principles, 

Ahimsa,  or  "non-violence",  and  Satvagraha.  "trath-  or  soul- force. "  Of 

these,  Ahimsa  is  the  negative  virtue,  while  Satvagraha  is  the  positive, 

aggressive  force.    The  two  are  closely  connected  in  Gandhi's  mind.  He 

says,  "Search  after  Truth  without  non-violence  is  impossible.  Non-violence 

2 

and  Truth  are  inseparable  like  the  two  sides  of  a  coin."     Non-violence  is 

K»tlAK^,op.cit..   bp.  100  -161. 

1  tfaoe,  Hon  Yioloht  Oooroion,  p»  3Pe\ 

2  Winslow  and  Elwin,  op.  cit.f  p.  60. 
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the  means,  and  Truth  is  both  the  foundation  and  the  aim. 

Concerning  this  doctrine  of  Ahimsa.  Gandhi  has  said.  "Non- 
violence is  the  first  article  of  my  faith.    It  is  also  the  last  article  of 
1 

my  creed."    Ahimsa  to  Gandhi  has  a  double  meaning.  "In  its  negative  form. 

it  means  not  injuring  any  living  being  •whether  by  body  or  mind  ....    In  its 

2 

positive  form,    Ahimsa  means  the  largest  love,  the  greatest  charity." 

Since  man  cannot  create  life,  Gandhi  holds  that  it  is  wrong 

for  him  to  destroy  it.    This  drives  him  to  absolute  non-violenoe.    On  one 

occasion  when  monkeys  were  destructively  attacking  the  Ashram,  he  used 

violence  in  driving  them  away,  but  even  that  he  felt  to  be  a  compromise  of 

his  principles,  a  necessary  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils.    In  his 

various  campaigns  Gandhi  always  insists  upon  strict  non-violence  on  the 

part  of  his  followers.    "nVhenever  violence  does  break  out  he  has  only  the 

strongest  words  of  condemnation  for  it.    After  violence  had  broken  out  in 

Bombay,  he  wrote  to  the  citizens,  "The  Swaraj  I  have  witnessed  in  the  last 

3 

two  days  has  stunk  in  my  nostrils,"  and  he  announced  a  fast  of  protest. 

Even  when  his  opponent  employs  such  cruel  violence  as  the  massacre  of  Am- 

ritsar,  Gandhi  does  not  retaliate,  but  demands  endurance  of  the  suffering. 

"Ahimsa  requires  deliberate  self- suffering,  not  a  deliberate  injuring  of 

4 

the  supposed  wrong-doer." 

Positively,  a  follower  of  Ahimsa  must  love  his  enemy.  He 

may  not  "harbour  an  uncharitable  thought"  toward  his  opponent  nor  resent 

his  actions.    In  fact,  "to  one  who  follows  this  doctrine  there  is  no  room 
5 

for  an  enemy."     However,  this  does  not  mean  acquiesence  to  any  wrong 

1    Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  221.       2    Gandhi,  Speeches  and  7/ritings,  d.  346. 

• 

3  "Loving  Your  Enemies  in  India,"  Nation.  Jan.  18.  1922.  p.  80. 

4  Gandhi,  op.  cit.,  p.  346. 

5  Andrews,  Liahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas.  t>.  103. 

which  is  being  inflicted.     It  merely  means  a  different  attitude  toward 

the  wrong  doer  which  results  in  a  different  method  of  opposing  the  wrong. 

Satyagraha  means  the  constant,  non-violent  practise  of 

truth.    The  law  of  truth  is  the  first  vow  of  Gandhi's  Ashram  and  the  first 

rule  of  life.     "Truth  is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought  for,  and  Beauty  and 

1 

Goodness  will  then  be  added  unto  you."    Gandhi  reasons  that  truth  is  pos- 
sible only  when  the  individual  has  complete  freedom,  and  therefore  all 
violence  and  coercion  must  be  prohibited.     In  opposition  to  physical  com- 
pulsion, or  "body- force",  Gandhi  places  "soul-force",  or  the  power  of 
truth. 

Since  Satya.  or  Truth,  means  "that  which  is"  and  Asatya.  or 

Untruth,  means  the  "non-existent",  it  is  impossible  for  the  non-existent 

to  be  victorious  or  for  truth  ever  to  be  destroyed.    This  gives  Gandhi  an 

unshakeable  confidence  in  his  method.    He  says,  "The  exercise  of  the  purest 

2 

Soul-Force  in  its  perfect  form  brings  about  instantaneous  relief,"  and  "A 

Satyagrahi  (one  who  practises  Satyagraha) .  whether  free  or  incareerated, 

is  ever  victorious.    He  is  vanquished  only  when  he  forsakes  truth  and  non- 

3 

violence  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Inner  Voice." 

General  Characteristics 


Gandhi's  program,  based  on  these  principles,  goes  beyond 

4 

non-fesi stance  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  passive  acceptance  of  evil.  Instead, 


1  Gandhi,  in  ibid.,  p.  33S. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

3  Gandhi ,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  205. 

4  Non-resistance  is  sometimes  defined  as  including  not  only  the  negative 
refusal  to  resist  evil,  but  also  the  positive  opposing  of  evil  with  good. 


(Cf.  Floyd,  Social  Progress,  p.  243.)  This  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  here  used. 


t 
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• 

his  movement  is  one  of  active  resistance  and  self-assertion.  "Non-violence 

does  not  mean  meek  submission  to  the  will  of  the  evil-doer,  but  the  putting 

1 

of  one's  whole  soul  against  the  will  of  the  tyrant."     The  method  may  be 

different,  but  "the  votaries  of  soul-force  and  brute-force  are  both  sol- 
2 

diers. M    In  spite  of  his  antipathy  for  violence,  Gandhi  advises,  "Where 

the  choice  is  between  cowardice  and  violence,  I  would  counsel  the  latter  ■ 

....  I  would  prefer  violence  a  hundred  times  before  effeminacy  or  emas- 
3 

cam  p*>gr> 

culation. "    Gandhi's  program  is  activism,  not  quietism;  it  is  a  champion 

to  win  Swaraj.,  not  an  acceptance  of  bondage.     It  is  not  violent  resistance, 

but  neither  is  it  noa-resi stance.    Bather  it  might  be  called  a  type  of 
4 

"super- re si stance. " 

This  movement  demands. of  its"soldiers"  a  strength  and  cour- 
age not  only  equal,  but  superior  to  that  of  other  types  of  resistance. 

Gandhi  says,  "It  is  impossible  for  those  who  consider  themselves  to  be 

5 

weak  to  apply  this  force."       "Wherein  is  courage  required  -  in  blowing 

others  to  pieces  from  behind  a  cannon  or  with  a  smiling  face  to  approach 

6 

a  cannon  and  to  be  blown  to  pieces?" 

Gandhi's  movement  is  an  active  resistance,  but,  as  the  last 
quotation  suggests,  its  method  is  radically  different  from  the  traditional 
one.    In  theory,  instead  of  overcoming  evil  by  evil,  it  is  to  be  overcome 
by  good.    Gandhi  understands  Jesus 's  teaching  of  "Resist  not  evil"  and  the 
Indian  doctrine  of  "freedom  from  injury  to  eveiy  living  thing"  to  mean 
"that  evil  is  not  to  be  repelled  by  evil  but  by  good;  in  other  words,  phys- 


1  Gandhi,  quoted  in  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

2  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  364.     (Quoted  in  Case,  op.  cit.,  p. 375 

3  "Mahatma  Gandhi  -  The  Man  and  His  Methods,"  Unity.  May  10,  1926,  p.  170, 
by  Kalk schmidt. 


4  Term  used  by  Goddard,  Super- Resistance,  although  not  in  this  connection. 

5  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  198. 

6  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  173. 
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ical  foroe  is  to  be  opposed  not  by  its  like  but  by  Soul-Force".  Instead 

of  hatinf?  his  enemy,  the  Satyagrahi  is  to  love  him.    Instead  of  causing 

his  opponent  to  suffer,  he  is  to  suffer  himself.    In  the  past  armies  went 

out  to  spill  the  blood  of  their  opponents.    Now  Gandhi  proposes  that  battle 

be  won  by  the  spilling  of  one's  own  blood. 

Another  general  characteristic  of  Gandhi's  method  to  be  noted 

2 

is  that  in  practise  it  does  involve  coercion,  defining  coercion  as  "any 

compulsory  force  put  upon  a  man  or  a  group  to  compel  assent  or  action  againi 

3 

the  will  of  the  man  or  group."      Boycotts,  non-cooperation,  and  civil  dis- 
obedience are  examples  of  such  coercive  elements. 

Although  Gandhi  evidently  sees  no  inconsistency  between  this 

and  his  theoretical  principles,  there  is  nevertheless  a  contradiction.  In 

4 

principle  Gandhi  opposes  "conversion  by  compulsion."     For  this  reason  he 

opposes  violenoe.    "To  use  brute-force,  to  use  gunpowder,  is  contrary  to 

passive  resistance,  for  it  means  that  we  want  our  opponent  to  do  by  force 

5 

that  which  we  desire  but  he  does  not."    Coercion  may  be  non-violent  and 
omit  the  use  of  gunpowder,  but  it  still  seeks  to  force  the  opponent  to  do 
"that  which  we  desire  but  he  does  not." 

Gandhi  sees  that  something  more  than  persuasion  is  needful, 
but  he  would  theoretically  make  that  additional  element  self- suffering  and 
not  compulsion.    He  says,  "I  have  found  that  mere  appeal  to  reason  does 
not  answer  where  prejudices  are  agelong  and  based  on  supposed  religious 
authority.    Reason  has  to  be  strengthened  by  suffering  and  suffering  opens 

1  Andrews.  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  193. 

2  For  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Gandhi's  method  is  not  coercive,  see  Rich- 
ard B.  Gregg's  letter  in  the  World  Tomorrow.  Aoril  5.  1933.    His  arguments 
apply  to  violent  coercion,  but  not  to  ooeroion  as  here  defined© 

i 

it 

3  McOonnell,  Christianity  and  Coercion,  p.  9. 

4  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  writings,  p.  196. 

5  Andrews,  ilahatma  Gandhi  at  Work.  pp.  311-312. 
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the  eyes  of  understanding.    Therefore  there  must  be  no  trace  of  compulsion 
1 

in  our  acts."    Boycotts  and  civil  disobedience  do  involve  self- suffering, 

but  they  also  bring  suffering  to  one's  opponent,  and  to  that  extent  they 

return  evil  for  evil. 

The  coercion  which  Gandhi  uses  is,  of  course,  non-violent, 

in  that  it  does  not  use  actual  physical  restraint  of  men.     Its  influence 

2 

is  psychical,  but  it  does  produce  physical  results.    "Violent  coercion  is 
aggressive,  but  Gandhi's  non-violent  coercion  is  negative,  being  essential- 
ly non-cooperation.    Action  consists  in  withholding  participation  in  cus- 
tomary activities,  i.e.,  in  law  observance  (civil  disobedience),  in  trade 
(boycott),  in  work  (strike),  or  in  the  various  other  activities  included 
in.  the  1920  non-cooperation  program.    But  this  negative  coercion  may  have 

positive  effects,  restraining  opponents  from  things  they  desire,  or  even 

3 

destroying  life  and  property.    For  example,  the  boycott  effects  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  workers  and  the  property  of  the  Indian  merchants  who  have 
invested  in  foreign  cloth. 

There  are  three  possible  groups  of  techniques  of  social 

4 

change;  persuasion,  non-violent  coercion,  and  violence.      Only  the  first 
of  these  is  in  strict  accord  with  Gandhi's  principles.    In  practise,  how- 
ever, he  uses  the  first  two  but  strictly  avoids  the  last.    In  these  two 
groups,  persuasion  and  non-violent  coercion,  Gandhi  uses  a  variety  of 
specific  methods.    It  is  these  specific  methods  which  will  now  be  consider- 
ed. 


1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  pp.  197-198. 

Z  Gregg,  in  World  Tomorrow,  April  5,  1935,  

3  Niebuhr,  &oral  Man  and  Immoral  Society,  pp.  240-241. 

4  Case,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  21. 
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Chapter  III 
SPECIFIC  METHODS  OF  PERSUASION  - 
*  *  * 

Persuasion  may  be  defined  as  "convincing  others  of  the 

1 

Tightness  or  expediency  of  a  given  course  of  conduct."      By  this  method 
the  attitude  of  the  opponent  is  so  changed,  either  by  argumentation  or 
suffering,  that  he  does  willingly  that  which  he  was  once  unwilling  to  do. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  coercion,  when  the  opponent  is  forced  to  a  course 
of  action  while  his  will  is  still  opposed  to  it#     It  is  not  always  possible 
strictly  to  classify  a  method  as  either  persuasion  or  coercion  since  the 
same  method  may  involve  elements  of  both.     But  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  Gandhi  uses  five  techniques  of  persuasion,  namely,  constitutional 
means,  active  good  will  toward  oppon3rts,  self-suffering,  self-purification, 
and  propaganda. 

Constitutional  Means 

Parliamentary  procedure  involves  coercion  by  the  group  in 
power,  since  the  majority  controls  minorities  by  the  use  of  various  sanc- 
tions.   But  Gandhi  does  not  represent  the  governing  group,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  his  party  becoming  the  governing  group  by  merely  winning  a 
majority.    The  Indian  people  do  not  have  the  right  of  self  determination, 
but  independence  can  come  to  them  only  as  a  grant  from  Great  Britain.  The 
constitutional  means  which  Gandhi  can  employ  are,  therefore,  decidedly 
limited.    He  can  use  only  those  which  seek  to  persuade  the  present  governing 
group  to  give  up  power,  and  he  is  deprived  of  those  which  by  winning  a 


1    Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  397. 
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majority  shall  take  over  power  and  coerce  the  present  governors  into  con- 
formity with  the  new  rSgime. 

In  the  past  Gandhi  has  shown  a  disposition  to  use  such  legal 
means  as  were  available  before  resorting  to  other  measures*    In  South  Africa 
his  first  step  was  the  use  of  petitions,  deputations  to  the  government,  and 

contests  in  the  courts*    He  planned  to  adopt  passive  resistance  only  "should 
1 

petitions  fail,"    Some  of  them  were  successful,  but  there  were  too  few  con- 
stitutional means  available  for  complete  success*    Gandhi  says  of  the  In- 
dians in  South  Africa,  "They  had  no  vote  in  parliament,  no  hope  of  obtain- 

2 

ing  redress,  no  one  would  listen  to  their  complaints. H     Therefore,  he 
adopted  additional  measures* 

Likewise  in  the  Bardoli  Satyagraha  every  constitutional 
efrort  was  made  first,  but  there  too,  as  in  his  present  struggle,  he  found 
the  available  means  to  be  inadequate* 

Repeated  rebuffs  caused  Gandhi  to  grow  skeptical  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  legal  means,  and  he  adopted  rather  a  program  of  non-cooperation* 
In  his  letter  to  the  Viceroy  announcing  this  stand,  Gandhi  said,  "In  my 
humble  opinion  the  ordinary  methods  of  agitation  by  way  of  petitions,  depu- 
tations, and  the  like  is  no  longer  a  remedy  for  moving  to  repentance  a 

government  so  hopelessly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  its  charge  as  the 

3 

Government  of  India  has  proved  to  be.M    He  still  confers  with  the  Viceroy 
or  participates  in  Bound  Table  Conferences,  but  non- cooperation  has  so  far 
superseded  constitutional  action  that  it  includes  even  a  boycott  of  the 
courts  and  of  those  councils  in  which  Indians  are  allowed  representation* 
Civil  disobedience  carried  the  process  a  step  farther,  involving  an  aetion 
aa4  actual  violation  of  law  instead  of  working  through  it* 

1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  164. 

2  Ibid*,  p*  164. 

3  Andrews,  aiahatma  Gandhi' a  Ideas,  p.  238. 


Y/hile  Gandhi  at  one  time  preferred  constitutional  means  and 
does  still  use  them  to  a  certain  extent,  he  has  practically  abandoned  their 
use  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  those  available  to  him. 

Treatment  of  Opponents 

A  distinctive  contribution  of  Gandhi,  one  -which  often  is 
not  shared  by  other  radicals  and  reformers,  is  his  attitude  of  considera- 
tion for  his  opponents.    This  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  quotation 
from  him,  "Even  while  you  are  suffering  you  must  have  no  bitterness  -  no 
trace  of  it  -  against  your  opponents  ....      On  the  contrary,  I  want  you  to 
feel  like  loving  your  opponents;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  give  the  same 
credit  for  honesty  of  purpose  which  you  would  claim  for  yourself  ...  Imme- 
diately we  begin  to  think  of  things  as  our  opponents  think  of  them,  we 

1 

shall  be  able  to  do  them  full  justice." 

Gandhi  is  always  fair  to  the  opposition.    He  is  well  informed 
before  acting  against  their  position.    On  his  return  to  India  from  South 
Africa  he  kept  a  promise  made  to  Gokhale  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  pub- 
lic affairs  until  he  had  been  in  India  for  a  year  to  learn  the  situation 
well.    He  tries  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  opponent,  to  see  his 
viewpoint,  and  to  think  of  him  as  honest  of  purpose.     "In  every  step  that 

2 

he  takes  the  Satyagrahl  is  bound  to  consider  the  position  of  his  adversary. 

He  always  keeps  the  opposition  informed  of  his  actions,  saying  that  since 

Satyagraha  is  the  way  of  Truth,  "a  Satyagrahi  has  no  secrets  to  keep  from 

3 

his  opponent  or  so-called  enemy."    por  example,  immediately  upon  his  arri- 
val in  Champaran  he  informed  the  authorities  of  what  he  was  going  to  do; 


1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  pp.  196-197. 

2  Gandhi,  quoted  in  V/inslow  and  ELwln,  p.  128. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  117. 
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and  before  both  the  non-cooperation  campaign  in  1920  and  the  civil  dis- 
obedience campaign  in  1930  he  wrote  the  Viceroy  explaining  his  position. 

He  harbors  no  ill  will,  no  feeling  of  revenge  or  desire  for 
retaliation.    He  has  been  physically  assaulted  by  enemies,  but  has  always 
refused  to  take  legal  steps  against  the  attacker*    He  denounced  the  action 
of  General  Dyer  at  Amritsar  and  asked  for  his  removal,  but  felt  no  personal 
bitterness,  nor  asked  for  any  further  punishment  of  the  guilty  officers. 

The  London  Mail  has  said  of  Gandhi,  '♦He  never  sues  a  debtor,  he  never  gives 

1 

evidence  against  an  enemy." 

Instead,  he  shows  an  active  love  towards  his  enemies.  To 

the  words  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  Gandhi  would  add,  "and  every  living 

being  is  thy  neighbor."    It  is  this  which  leads  him  always  in  theory  and 

often  in  practise,  to  return  good  for  evil.    The  devotions  in  the  Gandhi 

2 

Ashram  included  prayer  for  all  who  were  thought  to  be  enemies.  Gandhi 

3 

has  said  that  he  would  nurse  even  General  Dyer  if  he  were  ill.    In  South 
Africa,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  and  of  the  Zulu  rebellion,  Gandhi 
called  off  his  movements  and  organized  an  ambulance  corps  to  aid  the  gov- 
ernment.   When  the  black  plague  broke  out  among  the  negroes  near  Johannes- 
burg, Gandhi  organized  a  hospital.    During  his  South  African  strike  he  sent 
back  enough  laborers  to  harvest  the  sugar  cane  crop  and  saved  its  owners 
from  loss.    He  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  government  at  the  time  they 
were  handicapped  by  a  strike  of  railway  workers.    In  his  instructions  to 
civil  resisters  in  India,  Gandhi  eencludes,  "In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
if  anyone  insults  an  official  or  commits  an  assault  upon  him,  a  civil  re- 
sister  will  protect  such  official  or  officials  from  the  insult  or  attack 

4 

even  at  the  risk  of  his  life." 


1  '"Mahatma  Gandhi":  the  Most  Wonderful  of  Agitators,'  Current  Opinion. 
May,  1921,  p.  621. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  622.  3    Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 

4    Pag©t  Is  Mahatma  Gandhi  the  Greatest  Man  of  the  Age?,  p.  59, 


Wh.il e  there  are  some  elements  in  Gandhis  program  which 
1 

do  not  return  good  for  evil,  his  principles  demand  it,  and  he  has  done  it 

upon  occasion.    Certainly  throughout  his  program  there  is  an  attitude  of 

fairness  and  consideration  for  his  opponent  which  is  not  often  found. 

Tliis  attitude  makes  a  strong  impression  upon  those  that 

disagree  with  him.    He  has  won  over  those  who  physically  assaulted  or  even 

Z 

attempted  to  kill  him.      Those  who  disagree  with  him,  as  well  as  disinter- 
ested onlookers,  respect  him  and  have  a  greater  confidence  in  his  conclu- 
sions because  of  his  fairness.    Even  the  Lancashire  cotton-mill  owners  and 

workers,  who  suffer  from  his  boycott,  showed  their  admiration  in  a  warm 

2a 

welcome  during  his  visit  to  England,      The  effect  of  Gandhi's  attitude 
was  well  expressed  during  his  work  in  South  Africa  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  General  Smuts,  who  said,  "I  do  not  like  your  people  and  I  do  not 
care  to  assist  them  at  all.    But  what  am  I  to  do?    You  help  us  in  our  days 
of  need.    How  can  we  lay  hands  upon  you?    I  often  wish  you  took  to  violence 
like  the  English  strikers,  and  then  we  would  know  at  once  how  to  dispose 
of  you.    But  you  will  not  injure  even  the  enemy.    You  desire  victory  by 

self- suffering  alone  and  never  transgress  your  self-imposed  limits  of  court-* 

3 

esy  and  chivalry.    And  that  is  what  reduces  us  to  sheer  helplessness." 


Self- suffering  and  Self-purification 

Instead  of  causing  his  opponents  to  suffer,  it  is  Gandhi's 
purpose  to  have  all  the  suffering  done  by  his  own  party.    Gandhi  "had  not 


1    Sec    pp-  ZX-Z3   of     Thit  tkesis. 

Z  Andrews,  jviahatma  Gandhi  at  Work,  pp.  270f.  Polak,  air.  Gandhi;  The  nan. 
pp.  103-103. 

2a  Bernays,  "flaked  faquir",  p.  adii.    Edgerton,  "A  prophet  of  Civil  Dis- 
obedience", Yale  Review.  Sept.  1930,  p.  181. 
3    Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  His  Own  stnry,  p.  347. 


promised  to  lead  his  people  to  victory  along  a  white  road.    He  had  warned 

1 

them  that  the  path  would  be  washed  with  blood."    But  it  was  to  be  their 
own  blood,  not  that  of  their  opponents.    Gandhi  said,  "We  must  be  prepared 
to  contemplate  with  equanimity  not  a  thousand  murders  of  innocent  men  and 
worn  a  but  many  thousands  before  we  attain  a  status  in  the  world  that  shall 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  nation  .....    We  hope,  therefore,  that  all  concern- 
ed will  take  rather  than  lose  heart  and  treat  hanging  as  an  ordinary  affair 
2 

of  life."      "Progress  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  suffering  under- 

3 

gone  ...  the  purer  the  suffering,  the  greater  is  the  progress." 

By  the  suffering  of  the  oppressed  Gandhi  believes  that  the 
hearts  of  the  rulers  will  be  softened.     If  this  does  not  happen,  it  is 
merely  because  the  victims  have  not  suffered  enough  to  convince  the  oppres- 
sors of  their  sincerity.     "According  to  the  science  of  Satyagraha, "  he 

says,  "the  greater  the  repression  and  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  auth- 

4 

ority,  the  greater  should  be  the  suffering  courted  by  the  victims." 

Carrying  this  theory  into  practise,  Gandhi  himself  has  been 

imprisoned  at  least  five  times,  beaten  by  mobs  three  times,  and  once  left 

5 

in  the  gutter  as  dead.      His  campaign  has  been  marked  by  repeated  deeds  of 

self-sacrifice,  as  when  C.  R.  Das  gave  up  a  legal  practise  worth  £  30,000 
6 

a  year.      Large  numbers  of  Indians,  including  young  students  and  war-like 
Sikhs,  have  been  willing  to  endure  physical  torture  and  even  death  as  pas- 
sive rftsisters. 

7 

Bishop  Fisher  describes  a  powerful  eadiibition  of  this  in 


1  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  75-76. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  67. 


4  Winslow  and  lilwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

5  Sherwood  i£ddy  in  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  762. 
6 
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Sherwood  Mdy  in  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  762. 

.^oood  in  nollandi  op-  oit.t  pp.  i-SOffr N*r~*«t.H, "The  y'*  .c*'^r*  /*" , 7? 'VZV 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  %tofibl*.W?*',f.«*- 
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Bombay  on  June  21,  1930.    A  huge  crowd  had  silently  gathered  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  police  had  mounted  machine  guns  and  demanded  that  the  crowd 
disperse.    Instead,  the  Indians  began  to  march.    The  police  warned  that  if 
they  came  to  a  certain  corner,  they  would  shoot.    The  crowd  kept  up  its 
march.    The  gun3  fired  and  many  fell  -  but  still  the  steady  march  contin- 
ued. 

A  lieutenant  exclaimed,  "You  can*t  do  this,  captain!"  There 
was  sweat  on  the  captain's  forehead.    He  moved  the  guns  back  a  block,  but 
still  the  crowd  kept  coming.    The  police  asked  what  they  could  do,  and  the 
answer  came,  "Take  the  guns  away  and  we  will  disperse.    Keep  them  there 
and  we  will  come  on."    The  guns  were  removed,  and  the  crowds  melted  away. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  wisdom  of  that  particular  use 
of  the  technique,  it  does  illustrate  the  willingness  of  the  Indians  to 

1 

undergo  self- suffering  and  shows  the  effect  of  that  suffering  on  opponents. 

Andrews  in  describing  a  similar  incident  said,  "I  could  not  help  thinking 

2 

of  the  shadow  of  the  cross,"  and  he  called  it  "the  dawn  of  a  new  era." 

Certainly  "a  new  heroism,  steeled  by  suffering,  has  risen,  a  war  of  the 
3 

spirit." 

Gandhi  made  personal  use  of  this  theory  of  self- suffering  in 
many  of  his  fasts.    He  says,  "The  only  way  love  punishes  is  by  suffering." 
Therefore,  in  his  fasts  he  seeks  to  educate  his  followers  by  his  own  penanci 
for  their  misdeeds.    He  used  to  fast  after  misbehavior  of  the  children  in 
the  Phoenix  Settlement  in  South  Africa,  and  he  once  fasted  for  a  fortnight 
when  his  daughter  told  a  lie.      He  fasted  after  violence  broke  out  in  Bom- 

1    This  example  might  be  considered  a  form  of  civil  disobedience,  and  cer- 
tainly it  does  involve  coercion,  since  the  police  were  given  a  choice  be- 

tween two  evils  (giving  way  or  killing  the  crowd)  and  had  to  choose  the 
lesser  of  the  two  without  being  convinced  of  4*  either.    But  the  sincerity 
of  such  suffering  must  be  also  eloquently  persuasive. 

2    (Quoted  in  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  229ff.      3  Holland,  op.  oit.,  p.  229ff. 
4     Page,  Op.   cit.,  p.   15.                &           Tyn«,  Xnit*  Im.  Ferment  r  ios-i6L 
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bay,  in  order  that  its  citizens  might  cleanse  their  hearts  and  control 
the  turbulent  elements,    The  purpose  of  his  twenty-one  day  fast  of  1933 
(against  untouchability )  he  announced  to  be  "to  remove  bitterness,  to  puri- 
fy hearts,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  movement  is  wholly  moral  to  be 

1 

prosecuted  by  wholly  moral  persons." 

By  fasting,  Gandhi  also  seeks  to  convince  others  of  his  sin- 
cerity.   He  says,  "I  saw  with  regard  to  myself  that  people  very  often  jhoughjj! 
that'  I  spoke  with  mental  reservations  and  said  what  I  did  not  mean  ...  and 
so  I  felt  it  necessary  to  drive  home  the  truth  to  the  masses  that  they  must 
take  me  literally  in  all  I  spoke,  and  that  there  was  no  conscious  mental 
reservation.    This  I  could  only  do  by  some  definite  drastic  action,  which 

even  millions  could  understand  in  a  moment,  and  hence  I  deliberately  adopted 

Z 

the  method  of  public  expiation  through  open  fasting." 

Another  reason  for  Gandhi's  fasting  is  for  self-purification. 
Fully  to  understand  this,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  common  Hindu 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  fast  as  a  form  of  prayer,  and  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  one  fasting,  as  well  as  of  onlookers.    Gandhi  realizes  his  own 
imperfections  and  fasts  to  remove  them,  to  gain  new  power  and  clarity  of 
vision.    In  announcing  his  fast  after  violence  had  broken  out  at  Chauri 
Chaura,  he  said,  "I  must  undergo  personal  cleansing.    I  must  become  a  fitter 
instrument  able  to  register  the  slightest  variation  in  the  moral  atmosphere 
about  me  ...    I  am  in  the  unhappy  position  of  a  surgeon  proved  skill ess  to 

deal  with  an  admittedly  dangerous  case.    I  must  either  abdicate  or  acquire 
3 

greater  skill." 

The  type  of  fasting  which  has  been  described,  with  the  purpose 
of  reforming  through  suffering,  convincing  of  sincerity,  or  self-purificatiok 


1  Chitamber,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 

2  Bernays,  op.  cit.,  pp.  141-142. 

3  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  pp.  659-660. 


1 

is  persuasive  rather  than  coercive.    They  are  unconditional  and  irrevocable, 
having  a  definite  time  limit.    They  would  not  be  abandoned  no  matter  what 
the  action  of  the  opponent,  and  therefore  do  not  force  him  to  any  particu- 
lar action.     Some  of  Gandhi's  fasts  have  been  coercive  in  the  nature  of  a 
hunger  strike,  fasting  until  the  opposition  should  do  -a  certain  thing,  but 
this  type  will  be  discussed  later. 

Pasting  for  self-purification  should  be  done  in  secret, 

according  to  .Gandhi.     But  since  his  fasts  also  seek  to  effect  the  onlooker, 

1 

as  punishment  or  education,  he  makes  them  public.    They  are  not,  however, 

to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  "stage  effect";  their  power  depends  upon  thei 
2 

si ncerity. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Gandhi  does  not  contemplate 

such  public  fasting  by  his  followers.     It  is  a  technique  to  be  used  only 

by  himself  as  the  leader.    He  says,  "I  urge  co-workers  not  to  copy  my 

example.    The  motive  in  their  case  will  be  lacking.    They  are  not  the  ori- 

3 

ginators  of  civil  disobedience." 

The  idea  of  self-purification,  which  appears  in  Gandhi's 
fasts,  is  also  a  characteristic  of  his  mass  movement,  being  one  of  the 
means  by  which  he  seeks  to  win  his  end.    To  him  a  condition  of  the  attain- 
ment of  Swaraj  is  self- repentance  and  self-purification,  the  admission  of 
the  short  comings  of  India  and  the  removal  of  her  own  faults. 

Gandhi  is  not  afraid  to  admit  the  mistakes  of  his  movement, 
or  to  offer  Satyagraha  against  his  own  forces.    He  suspended  civil  dis- 
obedience when  violence  broke  out,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood. 
He  says,  "I  have  always  held  that  it  is  only  when  one  sees  one's  own  mis- 
takes with  a  convex  lens  and  does  just  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  others, 


1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  writings,  pp.  659-660. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  483. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  659-660.      Cf.  Chitambar,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  183-190. 


that  one  is  able  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  two." 

Gandhi  holds  that  the  correction  of  wrongs  among  the  Indian 
people  themselves  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  their  gaining  anything 
from  Great  Britain.    So  long,  for  example,  as  untouchabillty  remains,  he 
says  that  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  held  in  bondage.  "Non-coopera- 
tion is  a  plea  for  a  change  of  heart,  not  merely  in  the  English,  but  equal- 
ly in  ourselves.    Indeed,  I  expect  the  change  first  in  us,  and  then  as  a 

Z 

matter  of  course  in  the  English."      "Swaraj  does  not  consist  in  the  change 

of  Government;  that  would  be  merely  the  form.    The  substance  that  I  am  han- 

3 

kering  after  is  a  real  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  people."  There- 
fore, Gandhi  presses  internal  reform  in  India,  and  he  has  begun  his  major 
campaigns  with  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  by  all  India  for  self-purifica- 
tion. 

Here  indeed  is  a  strange  thing  among  reformers,  a  man  who  in 
his  own  person  and  in  his  social  movement,  seeks  to  conquer  an  opponent  by 
self- suffering  and  seeks  to  reform  him  by  self-purification. 

Propaganda 

Propaganda  may  be  thought  of  in  one  of  two  ways,  as  misleading: 

publicity  or  as  one-sided  publicity.    Gardiner  defines  it  as  the  first, 

4 

"the  creation  of  public  opinion  by  the  spreading  of  misinformation."  So 
also  do  Davis  and  Barnes,  who  write,  "The  term  propaganda  ....    is  now  com- 
monly restricted  to  mean  a  more  or  less  one-sided  and  misleading  advocacy 

5 

of  particular  measures  or  policies."    On  the  other  hand,  V/reford  thinks  of 


1    Andrews.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Hi*  own  Story,  n.  330 


2  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  175. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  366. 

4  The  World  Tomorrow,  June,  1923.    Quoted  in  Lumley,  Means  of  Social  Cont 

5  An  Introduction  to  Sociology,  p.  616,  p.  197. 
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propaganda  as  being  merely  "the  dissemination  of  interested  information 
1 

and  opinion,"    and  Strong  defines  it  as  "the  spread  of  a  particular  doctrine 

or  a  system  of  principles,  especially  when  there  is  an  organization  or  gen- 

2 

eral  plan  back  of  the  movement*  ** 

It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  word  is  here  used.  Propa- 
ganda does  emphasize  only  one  side  and  is  interested  in  converting  people 
to  one  particular  viewpoint,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  misleading  or  inac- 
curate.   Especially  does  Gandhi* s  attitude  of  fairness  to  his  opponent  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  group  avoid  the  common 
evil  of  misleading  propaganda.    While  the  technique  of  propaganda  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Gandhi,  he  does  make  extended  use  of  it,  especially  to 
win  followers  from  among  the  Indians,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  per- 
suading the  British. 

The  msans  of  propaganda  used  by  Gandhi  are  varied.    He  uses 

the  press,  issuing  pamphlets  and  newspapers  in  various  languages  (Indian 

Opinion.  Young  India.  Navajivan.  and  others).    He  has  said,  "I  believe  that 

a  struggle  which  chiefly  relies  upon  its  own  internal  strength  cannot  be 

3 

carried  on  with  any  completeness  without  a  newspaper."    An  interesting  side- 
light is  his  avoidance  of  any  outside  influence  of  policy  by  the  exclusion 
of  advertising  from  Indian  Opinion.    This  journal  also  is  said  to  have 

fdven  such  a  fair  picture  of  the  situation  that  even  opponents  came  to  look 

4 

to  it  for  authoritative  information. 

In  addition  to  his  own  papers,  Gandhi  has  a  rare  "news  value" 

in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  world.    He  takes  care  constantly  to 

maintain  and  develop  this  so  as  to  receive  all  favorable  publicity  possible 

5 

Gandhi  is  indeed  "a  master  dramatist."    His  own  personal  peculiarities  are 


1  Nineteenth  Century,  93:514.    Quoted  in  Lumley,  op,  cit,,  p.  187 

2  Davis  and  Barnes,  Headings  in  Sociology,  p.  5S7. 

3  Andrews,  Kahatma  Gandhi  at  afbrk-  p.  184.  '      4    Ibid.,  p.  184 
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so  unusual  that  he  has  attracted  world-wide  attention.    While  he  is  per- 
fectly sincere  in  these,  there  are  other  activities  which  seem  to  be  plan- 
ned, partially  at  least,  for  effect.    Thus,  for  example,  his  march  to  the 
sea  was  front  page  for  the  newspapers  of  the  world. 

Gandhi  also  makes  use  of  speech.    Volunteers  spread  all  over 
India  to  instruct  the  people,  and  both  he  and  his  lieutenants  address  huge 
mass  meetings.    Gandhi  circulates  suggestions  as  to  the  technique  of  con- 
ducting such  meetings  in  order  to  keep  them  orderly  by  the  use  of  music, 

1 

experienced  leaders,  volunteers  scattered  through  the  crowd,  etc. 

He  uses  educational  institutions  and  techniques.    His  Ashram 
was  a  place  of  training  for  his  followers,  graduates  going  out  to  educate 
the  people  in  Gandhi's  ideas.    He  is  also  founding  Nationalist  schools, 
such  as  the  University  of  Gujarat,  hoping  eventually  to  build  up  a  distinc- 
tively Indian  educational  system  reaching  all  Indians. 

Gandhi's  propaganda  is  spread  through  definite  organizations 
of  his  followers.    In  South  Africa  he  formed  the  Natal  Mucational  Associa- 
tion and  the  Natal  Indian  Congress,  with  a  definite  dues-paying  membership 
and  travelling  organizers.    In  India  there  is  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
which,  while  not  recognizee,  by  the  British  authorities,  demands  the  real 
loyalty  of  the  Indians.    In  1920  this  congress  set  up  local  congresses  all 
over  India,  practically  creating  a  government  within  a  government.  Gandhi 
also  has  organized  the  Volunteers,  a  patriotic  society  of  educated  youth. 
Its  members  travel  third-class  throughout  India,  living  on  the  support  of 
the  people,  and  teaching  the  principles  of  the  movement.    They  are  both  its 
teachers  and  policemen. 

Gandhi  uses  symbols  in  his  propaganda.    Khaddar,  or  homespun, 


1    Holland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  96-97 


has  become  the  unifozm  of  his  followers.    They  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
special  Gandhi-cap.    The  loin  cloth  worn  by  Gandhi  and  other  officials  is 
the  symbol  of  identification  with  the  lower  classes,  while  his  partial 
nakedness  symbolizes  England's  stripping  of  India.    The  Nationalist  move- 
ment has  a  flag,  showing  a  picture  of  a  spinning  wheel.    Indeed,  the  charka. 

or  spinning  wheel,  has  become  a  symbol  for  the  entire  movement,  being  often 
.     ~  1 
bedecked  with  garlands  and  carried  through  the  streets  of  the  cities. 

Demonstration  is     powerful  means  of  propaganda  which  is  given 

£reat  emphasis  by  Gandhi.    The  boycotting  of  the  visits  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales  and  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  India  are  examples  of  this.  National-* 

ists  refused  to  cooperate  in  welcoming  them,  with  the  result  that  often  they 

found  only  empty  streets  and  unattended  receptions.    Gandhi  wrote  to  the 

Duke  of  Connaught  concerning  this  boycott,  "Our  non^participation  in  a 

hearty  welcome  to  Your  Royal  Highness  is  ...    in  no  sense  a  demonstration 

against  your  high  personage,  but  it  is  against  the  system  you  come  to  up- 
Z 

hold."     Other  forms  of  demonstration  used  are  processions,  mass  meetings, 

hartals  (a  day  of  mourning  when  all  business  is  suspended),  bonfires  of 

registration  certificates  in  South  Africa  and  of  foreign  cloth  in  India. 

Of  these  last  it  has  been  said  that  they  "serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 

electric  lights  on  Broadway  ...    they  advertise  the  passive  resistance  move- 
3 

ment.H     All  of  these  forms  of  demonstration  call  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  Indians  and  the  British,  but  also  of  the  whole  world,  to  existing  con- 
ditions.   They  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  a  means  of  propaganda. 


1    literary  Digest.  Oct.  15,  1921. 

Z    Gandhi,  3neeches  and  Writings,  p.  561. 

3    Fisher,  op.  cit. ,  p.  159* 
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Beasons  for  Gandhi *s  Popular  Appeal 

A  study  of  the  persuasive  methods  of  Gandhi  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  the  leadership  of  Gandh: 
among  the  Indian  people.    Why  has  Gandhi  been  able  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  his  program  by  so  large  a  number  of  his  countrymen? 

In  the  first  place,  "unlike  most  radical  leaders  and  with  a 
wisdom  beyond  political  expediency,  he  has  as  far  as  possible  left  the 
roots  of  the  people  undisturbed  in  the  customs  and  religion  that  have 

1 

nourished  them.    And  he  has  made  Ms  revolution  grow  out  of  these  roots." 

His  program  fits  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  Indian  people. 

To  the  Hindu  "non-violence  is  more  than  a  religious  tenet:  it  is  a  racial 
2 

instinct."     The  Indian  exalts  self-control,  believing  that  the  saint  who 
can  control  himself  may  command  the  universe.    Therefore,  Gandhi's  non- 
violence and  passive  resistance  appeals  to  the  serene  soul  of  India. 

The  personality  and  program  of  Gandhi  also  have  an  appeal 
rooted  in  the  religious  nature  of  his  people.    He  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  a  religious  people.    'Shen  Sir  ITarayan  Chandavarkar,  president  of  the 
Bombay  Legislative  Council  and  a  supporter  of  the  British  government,  was 

asked  why  he,  opposing  Gandhi,  yet  reverenced  him,  he  said,  MIt  is  the 

3 

religious  appeal,  the  strongest  of  all  emotions  in  an  Indian."     Gandhi  is 

considered  a  saint,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  village  folk  even  pray 
4 

to  his  picture.      Pictures  have  been  painted  representing  him  as  Sri-Krish- 
5 

na,  although  he  protests  against  such  practises,  saying,  "I  believe  we  can 
all  be  messengers  of  God.    I  have  no  special  revelation  of  God's  will^" 


1  "The  Greatest  Power  in  the  World."  Nation.  July  16,  1924,  p.  61. 

2  Brailsford,  "Why  India  .follows  ia  Gandhi,"  go  rum.  May,  1931,  p.  287. 
2  /an  Tyne,  India  in  Ferment,  p.  110. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  lllf. 

5  Holland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140-141.        6    Ibid.,  143-144 
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Multitudes  flock  to  receive  his  durshun,  or  ouri fvizur  religious  saze. 

according  to  the  teaching  of  an  ancient  Sanskrit  verse,  "A  saintly  man 

1 

purifies  us  at  sight."      The  Maharajah  of  Alwar  was  almost  correct  when  he 

said,  "Mr.  Gandhi  is  not  of  any  influence,  hut  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  listened 

2 

to  because  he  is  a  holy  man." 

A  second  reason  for  Gandhi's  appeal  is  the  fact  that  his 
program  expresses  a  felt  need  of  the  masses.    His  aim  of  Swaraj  is  one  long 
desired  by  a  large  group.    The  Indian  people  are  conscious  of  the  evils  of 
their  present  condition  and  agree  upon  the  need  for  independence  to  improve 
their  condition.    The  readiness  of  the  masses  for  the  proposed  change,  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  Gandhis  character  and  program,  makes 
possible  his  position  of  leadership  expressing  the  common  desire  of  the 
masses  ef  India, 

1  Sastri,  "Gandhi  the  Man,"  Survey.  Jan.  28.  1922.  p.  676. 

2  Van  Tyne,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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Chapter  IV 

SPECIPIC  METHODS  OP  COERCION 
*  *  * 

Coercion  has  already  been  defined  as  forcing  an  opponent  to 
a  course  of  action  against  his  will.    Gandhi  uses  coercion  in  its  non- 
violent form  chiefly  in  three  techniques;  non-cooperation,  civil  disobed- 
ience, and  the  boycott. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  non-violent  coercion  is  "the 
withholding  of  certain  economic  or  social  relations  deemed  valuable  by 
those  at  whom  the  movement  is  directed,  and  in  leaving  them  to  choose  be- 
tween the  action  demanded  and  the  hardship  thus  presented  as  an  alternative 

1 

which  is  intended  to  figure  as  the  worse  horn  of  the  dilemma."    In  non- 
violent coercion,  the  coercer  suffers  as  well  as  his  ppponent.     In  non- 
cooperation  and  the  boycott  he  loses  certain  services  or  advantages;  in 
civil  disobedience  he  accepts  the  customary  penalties.    Its  success,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  brings  suffering  to  the  opponent. 

Non- Cooperation 

Non-cooperation  is  "a  'strike'  on  the  vastest  scale  yet 
2  3 
conceived."      It  means  the  withdrawal  of  all  cooperation  with  the  opponent. 

It  is  not  necessarily  illegal  although  it  may  become  so.     In  its  milder 

forms,  as  in  the  surrender  of  titles,  it  becomes  scarcely  more  than  a 

method  of  demonstration.     But  in  its  more  severe  phases,  as  the  refusal  to 

hold  office,  it  becomes  real  coercion  in  that  it  severely  embarrasses  and 

may  even  paralyze  the  government.   I 

1     Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

£    Roberts,  "A  Review  of  the  Gandhi  Movement  in  India,"    Political  Science 

Quarterly.  June,  1923,  p.  230. 

3    Cf.  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  507. 


Gandhi  explains  non-cooperation  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide 
its  coercive  effects,  hut  in  practise  they  are  still  there.    He  thinks  of 
it  as  a  conscientious  duty  of  a  citizen  when  a  government  becomes  corrupt. 
He  says,  "It  becomes  a  duty  when  cooperation  means  degradation  or  humilia- 
tion or  an  injury  to  one's  cherished  religious  sentiments  •••    It  is  not 
even  anti-Government.    Cooperation  is  to  be  withdrawn  because  the  people 

must  not  be  party  to  a  wrong  -  a  broken  pledge  -  a  violation  of  a  deep 

1 

religious  sentiment." 

The  non-cooperation  campaign,  as  begun  in  1920  by  the  Indian 
Congress  Manifesto,  was  to  include  the  surrender  of  all  titles  and  offices, 
the  refusal  to  attend  government  functions,  the  gradual  withdrawing  of 
children  from  government  schools  to  national  schools,  the  gradual  boycot- 
ting of  British  courts  in  favor  of  private  courts  of  arbitration,  the 
refusal  to  offer  service  in  Mesopotamia  or  elsewhere,  the  refusal  to  run 

for  office  or  to  vote  for  candidates  to  the  reformed  councils,  and  the 

2 

boycott  of  foreign  goods.      These  steps  were  to  be  applied  gradually  as 
it  was  found  that  the  less  severe  ones  were  not  sufficient.  Eventually 
non-cooperation  was  to  include  civil  disobedience  and  non-payment  of  taxes, 
but  these  were  postponed  until  the  people  should  be  trained  for  them. 

The  extent  to  which  the  theory  is  applied  may  be  judged  from 
Gandhi's  attitude  toward  such  representation  on  the  various  Legislative 
Councils  as  is  allowed  to  the  Indians.    This  question  was  the  ground  of  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Nationalists.    Gandhi  felt  that 
non-cooperation  should  be  extended  to  them  and  representation  refused. 
He  said,  "If  we  utterly  distrust  the  British  Government  and  we  know  that 
they  are  utterly  unrepentant,  how  can  you  believe  that  the  councils  will 

1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writ lop sf  pp.  489>-493. 

2  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63.    The  boycatt  will  be  discussed  later. 
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1 

lead  to  Swara.iva  and  not  tighten  the  British  hold  on  India?"    He  felt 
that  independence  would  come  not  as  a  gift,  but  because  it  was  forced, 
and  since  the  councils  coula  not  help  to  force  it,  they  should  be  boycot- 
ted.   After  one  of  Gandhi's  arrests  the  Swaraj  party  in  the  Indian  Congress 
inaugurated  a  new  policy.    Instead  of  remaining  out  of  the  councils,  they 
planned  to  capture  them  and  obstruct  work  from  within.    After  his  release 
Gandhi  supported  this  program  for  several  years. 

The  results  of  the  first  non- cooperation  campaign  were  not 
satisfactory.  Therefore,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  next 
step,  which  was  civil  disobedience. 

Civil  Disobedience 

Gandhi  defines  civil  disobedience  as  "civil  breach  of  im- 
£ 

moral  statutory  enactments."      It  is  the  deliberate  violation  of  laws 

thought  to  be  unjust  and  the  willing  acceptance  of  the  penalty  provided 

for  such  violation.    In  Gandhi's  campaign  it  has  included  the  selling  of 

proscribed  literature  and  the  refusal  to  obey  other  repressive  ordinances, 

the  non-payment  of  taxes  (used  in  Kaira  and  JBardoli),  and  the  violation 

of  the-  salt  laws.    Always  it  has  included  the  suffering  of  the  penalty 

for  the  disobedience,  with  the  result  that  "it  is  almost  a  disgrace  today 

3 

for  a  patriotic  Indian  to  be  out  of  jail." 

Civil  disobedience  involves  both  persuasion  and  coercion. 
Its  persuasive  effect  arises  out  of  the  suffering  endured  in  the  acceptance 

of  the  penalty.     In  this  sense,  "the  underlying  principle"  becomes  "the 

4 

winning  over  of  the  opponent  by  suffering,  i.  e.,  love."      it  involves 


1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  V/ri  tings,  p.  539. 

£  Ibid.,  p.  506. 

3  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

4  Gandhi,  op.  cit.,  p.  £45. 
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self-sacrifice  "long  enough  to  appeal  to  the  sympathetic  cord  in  the 

1 

governors  or  the  lawmakers."    They  are  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
passive  resistors,  and  are  inclined  to  give  their  case  more  favorable 
attention. 

The  coercive  effect  of  civil  disobedience  rests  on  "the 

immutable  maxim  that  government  of  the  people  is  possible  only  so  long 

2 

as  they  consent  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  be  governed." 
Gandhi  forces  the  government  to  choose  between  inability  to  govern  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  objectionable  legislation.    If  they  choose  the  latter 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  they  will  eventually  be  granting  independence 
to  India  against  their  own  will  or  better  judgment,  which  is  the  essence 
of  coercion. 

Gandhi  admits  this  coercive  element,  although  his  principles 

force  him  to  consider  the  persuasive  phase  coupled  with  a  moral  compulsion 

to  disobey  an  unjust  law  as  a  higher  reason  for  civil  disobedience.  He 

says,  "There  are  three  reasons  for  this  program  of  voluntary  arrests.  It 

will  bring  the  government  to  a  standstill.    This  is  the  lowest  reason.  A 

higher  reason  is  that  we  need  the  discipline  in  suffering  ...  lastly, 

we  feel  uneasy,  remaining  in  so-called  freedom  in  a  state  we  hold  to  be 
3 

corrupt. " 

In  accord  with  this  theory  there  are  certain  principles 

which  Gandhi  sets  up  for  the  practise  of  civil  disobedience.    In  the  first 

place,  violations  of  law  must  always  be  open,  rather  than  secret.  For 

example,  in  distributing  prohibited  literature,  "Satvagrahis  should  as 

far  as  possible  write  their  names  and  addresses  as  sellers  so  that  they 

4 

may  be  easily  traced  when  wanted  by  the  Government  for  prosecution."  To 


1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  155.      Quoted  by  Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  36). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  154;  quoted  by  Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  365. 

3  iinerson,  "Gandhi,  Heligious  Politician,"  Asia,  May,  1922,  pp.  410-412. 

4  Gandhi,  op.  cit.,  p.  470. 


be  effective  the  violation  must  be  known  to  the  authorities,  and  the 

penalty  must  be  willingly  accepted.    Gandhi  says,  "It  cannot  be  too  often 

1 

repeated  that  we  court  imprisonment. M     There  is  to  be  no  resistance 

offered  to  arrest  and  no  defense  offered  before  the  court.  Imprisonment 

should  be  chosen  rather  than  a  fine,  but  if  only  a  fine  is  imposed,  it  is 
2 

not  to  be  paid. 

Civil  disobedience  is  always  to  be  kept  non-violent.  Gandhi 
hesitated  to  use  this  weapon  until  the  people  should  be  fully  educated  in 
its  non-violent  use.     »7hen  civil  disobedience  led  to  violence  in  1922, 
the  campaign  was  called  off  in  spite  of  opposition  to  this  drastic  rever- 
sal of  policy.    Gandhi  has  said,  "I  would  suffer  humiliation,  every  tor- 
ture, absolute  ostracism,  and  death  itself  to  prevent  the  movement  from 

3 

becoming  violent  or  a  precursor  of  violence."    This  includes  only  violence 

on  the  part  of  his  own  followers.    Gandhi  sees  that  the  movement  will  lead 

to  violence  by  the  government,  which  will  adopt  more  severe  measures  to 

enforce  its  laws.    It  is  then  that  the  suffering  begins  which  is  to  bring 

4 

victory  for  those  enduring  the  violence  without  reprisals. 

Civil  disobedience  does  not  involve  a  disrespect  for  law. 

Gandhi  has  no  illusions  as  to  the  divine  right  of  majorities.    He  says 

rather,  "It  is  a  superstition  and  an  ungodly  thing  to  believe  that  an 

act  of  a  majority  binds  a  minority  ...    All  reforms  owe  their  origin  to 

5 

the  initiation  of  minorities  in  opposition  to  majorities."  Nevertheless, 
he  sees  the  necessity  of  law  and  of  obedience.    Looking  forward  to  the  time 


1  Gandhi,  Speeches  ana  „ri  tings,  p.  473. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  473. 

3  Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 


4  Slocombe,  "The  Yteapons  of  Non- Violence",  Nation,  Oct.  22,  1930,  p.  455. 

5  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi  at  V/ork.  p.  311. 
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1 

when  the  Indians  shall  rule  themselves,  he  says,  "I  would  be  deeply  dis- 
tressed if  on  every  conceivable  occasion  each  one  of  us  was  to  be  a  law 
unto  himself  and  to  scrutinize  in  golden  scales  every  action  of  our 
future  National  Assembly,    I  would  surrender  my  judgment  in  most  matters 
to  national  representatives,  taking  particular  care  in  making  my  choice 

of  such  representatives.    I  know  that  in  no  other  manner  would  a  democra- 

2 

tic  government  be  possible  for  one  single  day." 

Therefore,  a  prerequisite  for  the  practise  of  civil  dis- 
obedience is  a  respect  for  law  and  a  willingness  to  obey  it  under  ordinary 
circumstances.     "Only  those  can  take  up  civil  disobedience  who  believe 
in  willing  obedience  even  to  irksome  laws  imposed  by  the  otate  so  long  as 

they  do  not  hurt  their  conscience  or  religion  and  are  prepared  to  suffer 

3 

equally  the  penalty  of  civil  disobedience."     Those  engaging  in  civil 
disobedience  are  to  be  thought  of  as  being  not  so  much  criminals  as  con- 
scientious objectors.    The  fact  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  pen- 
alty for  their  acts  proves  their  sincerity. 

Civil  disobedience  requires  greater  devotion  and  involves 
more  dangers  than  non-cooperation.    Therefore,  it  was  not  undertaken  as 
a  mass  project  until  after  much  training  of  the  people.    It  was  first  tried 
in  the  model  district  of  Bardoli,  but  when  violence  broke  out,  Gandhi  re- 
manded the  order.    2ven  now  he  encourages  it  only  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals rather  than  by  the  mass  of  the  population. 


1  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Gandhis  present  condition  is  not  the  ordinary 
one  of  the  objecting  individual  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
pOSitiQP,  but  finds  himself  in  tha  mi  nnri  ty  t   nuf.vnt.ftn  by  nj  «  ffllnwfl.  ?hfl 
laws  against  which  he  rebels  have  been  imposed  not  by  a  majority  of  the 
Indian  people,  but  by  an  outside  dictatorial  power. 

2  Andrews,  Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  144. 

3  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  writings,  p.  245. 
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Boycott 

Boycott  has  been  defined  as  uthe  act  of  concerted  refusal 

1 

of  economic  and  social  intercourse  in  a  particular  instance."  Usually 
two  forms  of  boycott,  trie  primary  and  the  secondary,  are  differentiated. 
The  primary  boycott  is  the  one  imposed  against  the  original  offender, 
while  a  secondary  boycott  is  one  exercised  against  those  who  refuse  to 

2 

observe  the  primary  boycott  in  an  attempt  to  coerce  them  into  joining  it. 

Gandhi's  primary  boycott  seeks  to  prevent  the  purchase  and 

use  of  all  foreign  cloth  and  of  all  British  goods.    It  is  not  directed 

against  all  foreign  goods.    Gandhi  said,  "You  will  not  mistake  this  for 

a  movement  of  general  boycott  of  foreign  goods.    India  does  not  wish  to 

shut  herself  out  of  international  commerce.    Things  other  than  cloth  which 

can  be  better  made  outside  India  she  must  gratefully  receive  upon  terms 

3 

advantageous  to  the  contracting  parties."  In  the  matter  of  cloth  it  is 
not  directed  against  England  alone,  although  since  India's  chief  supply 
of  cloth  comes  from  England,  that  country  is  effected  the  most. 

This  boycott  definitely  brings  suffering  to  the  opponent, 
as  well  as  to  the  boycotter  who  deprives  himself  of  certain  goods.  The 
profits  of  English  mill-owners  are  cut,  the  workers  in  England  mill  vil- 
lages have  suffered  increased  unemployment,  and  Indian  shop-keepers  lost 
whatever  capital  they  had  tied  up  in  foreign  cloth.     But  there  has  been 
some  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  boycott  is  coercive. 

Gandhi  has  said  that  it  is  not  coercion  of  Great  Britain, 
but  merely  a  method  of  building  up  the  industries  of  India  and  relieving 
her  poverty.     "It  is  not  devised  as  a  punishment.    If  the  Government  were 

1  Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  305. 

2  Harry  W.  Laidler,  in  Floyd,  Social  progress,  p.  190.  Cf.  Case,  op.  cit. 
pp.  305ff. 

3  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  y^ri tings,  p.  552. 
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today  to  redress  the  Khilafat  and  the  Punjab  wrongs  and  consent  to  India 

1 

attaining  immediate  Swaraj,  the  boycott  movement  must  still  continue." 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  protective  tariff  (extra- 
legal since  India  has  no  right  to  legislate  one)  or  a  legitimate  consumers 
choice.    This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  boycott  is  direct- 
ed against  all  foreign  cloth. 

But  this  argument  would  not  apply  to  the  boycott  of  all 
English  goods,  which  is  evidently  coercion  forcing  the  British  to  choose 
between  loss  of  trade  and  granting  independence.    At  one  time,  during  the 

Khilafat  controversy,  Gandhi  refused  to  advocate  such  a  boycott  of  British 

2 

goods,  thinking  it  an  expression  of  weakness  or  a  desire  for  vengeance. 

But  since  that  time  he  has  adopted  it  —  although  reluctantly. 

When  Gandhi,  who  advocates  self- suffering  saw  the  suffering 

his  cloth  boycott  had  caused  in  Lancashire,  he  was  distressed  but  said, 

"It  is  not  I  who  have  caused  it:  it  is  war.    Even  a  peaceful  war  must  have 

its  victims.    I  would  not  bring  death  or  sorrow  to  an  English  home,  if  I 

could  help  it.     But  it  is  the  English  man's  own  policy  which  has  brought 

3 

this  about.    I  cannot  forget  the  empty  streets  of  Dacca  ...  also  ..." 

Gandhi  theoretically  is  opposed  to  the  secondary  boycott. 

With  regard  to  a  similar  feature  of  non- cooperation  he  says,  "I  cannot 

approve  of  the  threat  of  ostracism  against  those  who  do  not  adopt  the 

remedy  of  non-cooperation.    It  is  only  a  voluntary  withdrawal  which  is 

effective.    For,  voluntary  withdrawal  alone  is  a  test  of  popular  feeling 

4 

and  dissatisfaction."     Therefore,  there  is  no  actual  boycott  of  those 
who  persist  in  buying  British  goods* 

However,  other  forms  of  coercive  pressure,  which  approach 

1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  551. 

2  Eolland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-82. 

3  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

4  Gandhi,  op.  cit.,  p.  489. 
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social  ostracism,  are  brought  to  bear  to  encourage  participation  in  the 
boycott  and  other  parts  of  the  program,    Gandhi's  followers,  in  picketing 
and  in  ordinary  contacts,  use  some  of  the  means  of  social  control  to 
strenthen  their  own  members  and  to  influence  others  to  join.    The  appeal 
of  the  program  is  strengthened  because  in  it  is  found  prestige  and  social 
approval  for  the  Indian  people.    It  becomes  an  honor  to  be  a  nationalist. 
A  homespun  uniform  gives  the  social  rank  so  an  Indian  that  formal  dress 
does  to  the  Englishman.    During  civil  disobedience  campaigns  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  imprisoned.    On  the  other  hand,  non-participation  in  Gandhi* 
program  brings  scorn  and  social  disapproval. 

Miscellaneous:  Strike  and  Fast 

!Phe  strike  is  really  a  form  of  non-cooperation  in  the  indus- 
trial field.    It  also  is  coercive,  since  it  does  not  convince  the  opponent 
but  forces  him  either  to  get  along  without  his  workers  or  to  grant  their 
demands.      Gandhi  used  this  weapon  in  South  Africa,  and  he  still  feels  that 
under  certain  conditions  workers  should  resort    to  a  non-violent  strike  in 
industrial  questions.    He  also  sees  the  possibility  of  using  strikes  for 
political  ends.     But  he  does  not  include  them  in  his  present  program,  for 

he  does  not  feel  that  workers  yet  understand  political  conditions  fully 
1 

enough. 

The  non-coercive  type  of  fast  used  by  Gandhi  has  already 
Z 

been  discussed.    Now  something  should  be  said  about  these  relatively  few 
fasts  which  have  been  coercive  in  that  they  had  no  definite  time  limit 
but  rather  were  fasts  to  be  continued  until  a  certain  result  was  accom- 

s 

1    Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  1049ff. 
Z    See  pp.  30-32  of  this  thesis. 

plished.    The  opponent  was  forced  to  choose  between  either  granting  that 

result  or  causing  the  death  of  Gandhi,  neither  of  which  he  wished  to  do. 

Gandhi  has  used  such  a  fast  on  at  least  three  occasions. 

In  1924  at  a  national  conference  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  leaders  he  fasted 

1 

for  nineteen  days  until  finally  the  two  groups  came  to  an  agreement.  In 

September,  1932,  Gandhi  undertook  a  fast  which  he  said  he  would  not  break 

until  separate  electorates  for  the  depressed  classes  had  been  withdrawn. 

2 

An  agreement    was  reached  and  he  broke  the  fast.      During  his  1933  im- 
prisonment he  began  to  fast  when  he  was  not  allowed  complete  freedom  to 

carry  on  anti-untouchability  work.    Becoming  weak,  he  was  unconditionally 

3 

released  from  prison,  whereupon  he  broke  the  fast. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  last  fast  with  Gandhi's 

statement  that  hunger  strikes  "cannot  be  justified  as  a  means  for  removing 

irksome  gaol  restrictions.    For  a  gaol  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  impose 

upon  us  restrictions  which  we  will  not  submit  to  in  ordinary  life.  A 

hunger  strike  would  be  justified  when  inhumanity  is  practised,  food  issued 

which  offends  one's  religious  sense  or  which  is  unfit  for  human  consump- 
4 

tion. "     Either  Gandhi  considered  his  jail  treatment  as  an  "inhumanity" 

rather  than  an  "irksome  gaol  restriction,"  or  inconsistency  is  another 

quality  of  greatness  which  he  does  not  lack.    The  probability  is  that 

Gandhi  would  admit  no  inconsistency,  since  he  looked  upon  this  last  fast 

5 

as  being  merely  for  his  own  consolation. 

Gandhi  is  not  inclined  to  admit  the  coercive  character  of 
his  fasts.    He  said  on  one  occasion,  "If  it  is  agreed  that  ray  fast  sprang 


1  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  188ff. 

2  Gandhi.  Speeches  ap.d  tiri  tings,  ma*  946ff. 


3  Chitambar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  243, ff. 

4  Gandhi,  op.  cit.,  p.  241* 

5  Chitambar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  243ff. 


from  love,  then  it  was  coercion,  only  if  love  of  parents  for  their  child- 
ren or  of  the  latter  for  the  former,  or  love  of  husband  for  wife  and  wife 

for  husband,  or,  to  take  a  sweeping  illustration,  love  of  Jesus  for  those 

1 

who  own  Him  as  their  all,  is  coercion."  This  is  entirely  true  of  Gandhi's 
persuasive  fasts,  and  even  the  few  others  that  have  been  mentioned  involve 
self- suffering,  but  they  are  nevertheless  coercive. 


1    Chitambar,  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 
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Chapter  V 

EVALUATION  OF  GANDHI  *  S  METHOD 
*  *  * 

Pragmatic  Test 

One  test  which  any  technique  of  social  change  must  meet 

is  the  very  practical  one  of  producing  social  change.    A  question  to  be 

asked  concerning  Gandhi's  method  is  whether  it  has  produced  or  promises 

to  produce  the  results  which  it  attempted. 

That  the  method  has  proved  successful  in  the  past  cannot 

1 

be  denied.    It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  campaign  in  South  Africa 

was  successful  in  winning  the  Indian  Belief  Act  of  1914,  which  ended  the 

abuses  against  which  the  Satvagrahis  were  struggling.    Polak  said  of  this 

campaign,  "Passive  resistance  has  given  for  these  disfranchised  ones  far 

more  than  the  vote  could  have  won,  and  in  a  shorter  time.    But  above  and 

beyond  all  this  is  the  new  spirit  of  conciliation  that  has  resulted  from 

2 

the  hardships,  the  sufferings,  the  sacrifices  of  the  passive  registers. M 

The  method  has  had  some  successes  and  some  failures  when 
applied  to  minor  reforms.    Often  the  mere  threat  of  passive  resistance 
brought  results.    On  the  indigo  plantations  of  Champaran  old  abuses  were 
ended  in  six  months.    The  Kathiawar  and  the  fiardoli  campaigns  were  success- 
ful.   Temples  have  been  opened  to  the  untouchables  in  some  places,  while 
in  others  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed.    Some  failures  are,  of  course, 
to  be  expected  from  any  method,  especially  since  campaigns  will  be  con- 
ducted with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  and  skill. 

1    P.  7     of  this  thesis. 

£  Speeches  and  Writings  of  M.  K.  Gandhi,  p.  xliv.  Quoted  in  Case,  op.  cit 
p.  361;   ~  
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1 

Gandhi's  attempts  at  domestic  reform  have  met  with  great 

success,  although  naturally  many  age-long  abuses  are  not  yet  completely 

abolished.    Untouchability  still  exists,  but  "a  new  day  seems  to  be  dawn- 

2 

ing  for  the  'Untouchable1 • H      Its  hold  has  been  so  weakened  in  many  vil- 
lages that  untouchables  are  allowed  to  live  among  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion.   However,  in  many  regions  conditions  are  still  deplorable,  and  it  is 
to  this  reform  that  Gandhi  is  now  devoting  his  energies. 

Beligions  and  race,  as  well  as  caste,  prejudices  are  being 

3 

eliminated  in  a  new  spirit  of  unity  among  the  Indian  people,     "in  unpre- 
cedented fellow  feeling  between  H  indus  and  2v'ohammedans,  especially  among 

4 

the  educated  classes,  seems  to  be  in  evidence."    Communal  riots  are  becom- 
ing scarce.    Any  form  of  conflict  against  a  common  enemy  would  have  this 
unifying  effect,  but  Gandhi's  emphasis  upon  good  will  stimulates  it. 

Gandhi's  temperance  work,  involving  a  boycott  of  the  govern- 
ment liquor  shops,  has  produced  excellent  results.     "The  axe  seems  to 

5 

have  been  laid  at  the  root  of  the  liquor  traffic."    In  Bombay  the  annual 

auction  of  liquor  licenses  was  impossible,  and  they  had  to  be  sold  by 

private  contract  for  half  the  usual  amount.    The  government  has  been  forced 

to  permit  the  sale  of  spirits  anywhere  and  in  any  way  without  the  usual 

6 

restrictions,  "a  sure  sign  of  demoralization." 

The  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  together  with  the  encouragement 

7 

of  home  spinning  has  stimulated  India's  home  industry.    ImportatiDns  of 
foreign  oloth  has  definitely  decreased  and  native  home-spun  is  widely  pro- 


1  P.  3     of  this  thesis. 

2  Chitambar,  op.  cit.,  p.  89o 

3  Slocorabe,  "The  Weapon  of  Non-violence, "  Nation.  Oct.  22,  1930,  pp.  454-5 

4  Chitambar,  op.  cit.t  p.  22. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

6  Brailsford,  "Why  India  Follows  Gandhi,"  Forum,  l,ay,  1931,  p.  290. 

7  Chitambar,  op.  oit.,  pp.  18ff. 
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duced  and  worn.    There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  adopt  the  Indian 
style  of  dress  and  the  native  languages. 

The  position  of  women  has  been  noticeably  improved.  Purdah, 
or  the  seclusion  of  women,  is  being  increasingly  broken.    Women  are  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  Gandhi  movement,  many  of  them  as  leaders.    They  form 
some  of  the  most  effective  picket  lines,  and  the  Indian  National  Congress 
has  had  a  woman  a3  its  president. 

Gandhis  greatest  battle,  the  fight  for  the  independence  of 

India,  has  not  yet  been  won,  but  real  gains  have  been  made.    Gandhi  has 

won  over  the  Indian  people  to  his  program.    There  are  dissenters,  of  course 

Most  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  native  states  do  not  favor  him.    He  meets 

opposition  even  from  his  own  party,  especially  from  those  favoring  violence 

But  the  Nationalist  struggle  has  enlisted  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indian 

people  from  all  classes  and  from  all  sections.     Bankers,  industrial  owners, 

1 

professional  men,  traders,  workers,  are  all  represented.    For  a  time  the 

movement  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  towns,  but  now  even  the  peasants  in 

the  remotest  villages  have  been  stirred.    Bishop  McConnell  says,  "In  all 

the  types  of  villages  I  visited  I  saw  Gandhi  caps  -  even  in  jungle  groups 

said  to  be  composed  of  animists  and  demon-worshippers  ...    There  seemed 

2 

to  me  to  be  no  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power." 

The  extent  to  which  Gandhi's  movement  has  won  over  the  Indian 
people  is  revealed  by  the  degree  of  participation  in  his  various  activities 
The  results  of  the  non- cooperation  campaign  of  1920  were  in  some  ways 
disappointing,  especially  among  the  office-holders  and  the  rich.  However, 
considering  the  sacrifices  often  demanded  and  the  number  of  people  that 
ordinarily  actively  participate  in  politics,  the  results  were  also  in  some 

1  Slocombe,  op.  cit.,  p.  454* 

2  "What  ffliall  We  Think  of  Gandhi?",  Christian  Century.  May  13,  1931,  p. 64a 
Cf.  Chitambar,  op.  cit.,  p.  1;  Das,  Gandhi;  a  portrait  from  Life,  p.  2. 
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ways  surprising*    Over  25,000  titles  had  been  renounced  in  1922.    In  the 

2 

elections  of  November,  1920,  only  20%  of  the  electorate  voted,  but  only 

3 

six  out  of  637  elections  were  made  impossible  by  lack  of  candidates.  The 
student  strike  found  an  enthusiastic  response.    Nationalist  schools  could 
not  be  established  fast  enough,  and  many  students  soon  returned.  But 
after  a  year,  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  Bengal  was  still  28%  below  nor- 
nial,  and  matriculation  into  college  had  decreased  20%.    It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  internal  revenue  of  India  decreased  seventy  million  dollars 
and  that  the  boycott  caused  England  to  «ee  twenty  million  dollars  in  a 

i 

single  year.      These  figures  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  the  boycott 

did  so  decrease  cloth  importations  that  the  Lancashire  millers  felt  severe 

effects.    On  the  whole,  the  non-cooperation  campaign  was  only  partly 

successful.    It  did  not  seriously  threaten  the  government,  but  it  did 

cause  real  inconvenienoe. 

Since  that  time  Gandhi* s  power  has  been  growing.  After 

civil  disobedience  was  begun,  there  were  27,600  political  prisoners  in 

5a 

jail  on  December  1,  1930.    After  Gandhi's  march  to  the  sea,  it  became 

impossible  to  enforce  the  salt  law  or  to  impose  the  penalty  for  its  viola- 
6 

tion.      More  people  are  taking  part  in  the  struggle  now  than  in  1920,  with 

many  liberals  who  have  been  inclined  to  cooperate  with  the  government 

7 

coming  into  the  Gandhi  camp.    It  has  just  recently  been  said,  "Mr.  Gandhi's 

8 

popularity  and  influence  have  never  been  greater  than  at  this  moment." 

1  Sexton,  "Gandhi's  nfeaponless  Hevolt  in  India,"  Current  History.  i1eb. 
1922,  p.  752. 

2  This  would  need  to  be  compared  with  the  normal  vote. 

3  Emerson,  op.  cit.,  p.  607. 

4  Emerson,  "'Non-Violent  Non- Cooperation'  in  India,"  Asia,  Aug.  1922.  n.60 
Cf.  Rai,  EGandhi  and  Non- Cooperation, "  Nation,  Dec.  21,  1921,  p.  723;  Hobei 

r. 

ts 

"A  Heview  of  the  Gandhi  Movement  in  India,"  Political  Science  Quarterly. 
June,  1923,  pp.  232ff. 

5    Blanche  Watson,  in  Unity.  NftT.  16.  1922.     Quoted  in  Ttolland,  nr.  ait*. 

fi-ft    =5^  I                     5a'     ?*  J*  McDonnell,  quoted  by  Fisher,  op.  cit.  p.2C 
<■»  o    oee  next  page< 
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Gandhi  has  unquest ion ably  won  over  the  mass  of  the  Indian  people. 

He  has  not  yet  been  as  successful  with  the  English.    He  has 

not  vet  won  Swara.i.  and  the  White  Paper  of  March  15.  1933  indicates  that 

Great  Britain  is  not  planning  voluntarily  to  grant  even  dominion  status 

1 

to  India  in  the  near  future.      But  England  has  been  forced  to  make  con- 
cessions, and  her  government  has  expressed  determination  to  carry  on  to 
eventual  self-government.    Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  back  in  19 Z\  wrote,  "Since 
the  mutiny  the  position  of  our  Government  was  never  so  weak,  its  credit 
never  so  low  ...    Our  margin  of  safety  in  India  was  never  large,  and  in 

these  days  of  world-wide  anxiety  and  peril  it  has  been  reduced  almost  to 

2 

the  vanishing  point." 

"Gandhi  has  laid  a  foundation  for  Indian  unity  and  Indian 

3 

independence  which  is  bound  to  bear  fruit  in  time."     There  has  been  a 

Nationalist  movement  in  India  for  sixty  years,  but  not  until  recently  with 

4 

Gandhi  has  it  become  strong.      He  has  instilled  courage  in  the  Indian 

people  and  has  shown  them  their  own  power.    He  has  united  them  in  a  sense 

5 

of  nationhood  fighting  for  a  common  cause*    The  prestige  of  the  English 

6 

ruler  has  already  vanished,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  if 
Gandhi's  methods  are  continued  his  political  power  will  also  disappear. 

6  Slocombe,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  454-455. 

7  Grefite.  "Will  Gandhi  ,/in?"  Nation.  June  4.  1930.    tro.  661-662. 

8  "The  Future  of  Civil  Disobedience,"  World  Tomorrow,  Julv.  1933.  id.  438. 

1  "The  Future  of  Civil  Disobedience,"  loc.  cit. 

2  Sexton,  op.  cit.,  p.  745. 

3  Niebuhr,  "What  Chance  Has  Gandhi?"  Christian  Century.  Oct.  14.  1931. 

t).  1276. 

• 

4  A.  Fenner  Brockway,  in  Allen,  Pacifism  in  the  Modem  World,  n.  122. 

5  Sir  Francis  Youngblood,  in  Chitambar,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

6  Boberts,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 

Theoretical  Evaluation 

Gandhi's  program  is  to  be  commended,  in  the  first  place, 

because  it  is  non-violent.    It  therefore  escapes  the  destructiveness  of 

violence,  and  it  has  a  chance  of  success  where  violence  could  accomplish 

nothing  against  a  well  fortified  power.    It's  coercive  elements  bring 

suffering  to  the  opponent,  but  less  of  it  than  violence  would  bring.  If 

Gandhi's  program  were  adopted  universally,  there  would  be  no  more  room 

for  murders  or  wars.    "There  would  be  no  bands  playing;  no  gilt  of  glory; 

1 

no  iron  crosses  •••  but  there  would  be  fewer  white  crosses."    The  only 

possible  question  here  is  whether  a  non-violent  technique  is  adequate  for 

difficult  changes.    The  previous  section  has  tended  to  show  that  it  is. 

Gandhi's  emphasis  upon  persuasion  is  also  desirable.    Of  the 

three  general  methods  of  social  change,  persuasion,  non-violent  coercion, 
2 

and  violence,  the  only  one  against  which  no  objection  can  be  raised  is 
3 

persuasion.      Gandhi's  program  involves  methods  of  persuasion  not  ordinaril 
used.    In  general  his  contribution  may  be  said  to  be  adding  to  the  persua- 
sion of  words,  the  persuasion  of  deeds.    Not  only  do  these  vastly  increase 

the  range  of  possible  persuasive  activities,  but  they  also  carry  a  more 

4 

powerful  suggestion  to  the  opponent. 

Gandhi's  program  is  also  effective  in  that  it  tends  to  weaken 

the  opposition  in  several  ways.     It  removes  the  moral  support  which  violent 

5 

resistance  would  give  him.    Violence,  gives  the  party  in  power  an  addition- 

6 

al  argument  and  justification,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Even 


1  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 

2  P.  XI    of  this  thesis. 


3    Non-violent  coercion  is  discussed  on  p.  St  t. 

5  .dchard  Gregg  in  V/inslow  and  Elwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
♦    See  p.  xt  of  this  thesis. 

6  Niebuhr,  "What  Chance  has  Gandhi?",  Christian  Century.  Oct.  14,  1931, 

P.  1275. 
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civil  disobedience,  insofar  as  it  involves  deliberate  self- suffering, 
removes  this  moral  justification.    Instead  Gandhi* s  conduct  lowers  the 
morale  of  the  authorities  who  are  using  violence.    In  addition,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  authorities  is  robbed  of  its  power  as  a  means  of  social  con- 
trol.   This  power  depends  upon  the  fear  of  the  people  for  it,  and  when 

1 

they  no  longer  fear  it,  authorities  are  deprived  of  their  weapon. 

Gandhi's  methods  weaken  the  opposition  by  dividing  instead 
of  solidifying  their  group.    His  attitude  of  fairness,  good  will,  and  self- 
sacrifice  appeals  to  many  of  his  opponents  to  come  over  on  his  side.  Usual 
ly  an  attack  consolidates  the  group  attacked,  but  instead  of  this  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  English  voters  favor  Gandhi's  position,  individual 
English  have  helped  him  in  India,  and  English  papers  have  criticized  the 
government's  treatment  of  Gandhi. 

Gandhi's  technique  avoids  the  psychological  reprisals  which 

follow  more  vehement  attacks.     Such  attacks  merely  serve  to  strengthen  the 

opponent  in  his  original  conviction.     "Thwarting  or  damage  to  a  personality 

tends  to  generate  antagonistic  emotional  energy,  and  this  energy  tends  to 

be  turned  toward  attacking  and  if  possible  removing  or  destroying  the  sourc 

3 

of  the  thwarting  or  injury."     Thi3  not  only  leads  to  a  vicious  circle  of 

reprisals,  but  "it  produces  a  psychological  attitude  which  makes  construc- 

4 

tive  cooperation  exceedingly  difficult. "     An  atmosphere  of  antagonism  is 
a  difficult  one  in  which  to  convert  an  opponent.      Gandhi's  method,  insofar 
as  it  is  based  on  self- suffering  and  good  will,  avoids  this  increased 
animosity  on  the  part  of  the  opponent,  and  leaves  him  open-minded  to 

1  Gregg.  Gandhiism  versus  Socialism,  vv,  11-13. 

2  Chitambar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16-17. 

_ 

1 

3  Hart,  The  Science  of  Social  relations.  t>.  186. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

- 

=========  

• 

observe  the  situation  more  objectively.    Observe,  for  example,  that  during 
the  second  Bound-Table  Conference,  Gandhi  was  received  in  a  friendly  way 
even  by  the  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire. 

2 

Gandhi's  appeal  is  to  the  best  in  the  nature  of  his  opponent. 

3  '  4 

It  is  an  "attack  upon  the  higher  self",  or  a  "moral  flanking  movement." 

The  success  of  passive  resistance  depends  upon  "a  rush  of  generous  emotion 

such  as  gratitude  or  shame,  aroused  by  an  unexpected  act  of  kindness,  mag- 

5 

nanimity,  or  fearless  interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  offender."  The 

passive  resister  assumes  that  there  is  in  his  opponent  such  an  higher  , 

element  Df  intelligence  and  morality  as  will  respond  to  generous  treatment. 

Perhaps  this  assumption  would  have  been  unsafe  in  barbarian  days,  but  in 

modern  times  it  is  possible. 

An  appeal  to  this  higher  nature,  instead  of  demoralizing 

the  combatants,  ennobles  both  sides.    Instead  of  the  secrecy,  camouflage, 

and  trickery  of  war,  this  method  demands  a  strong  character  on  the  part 

of  the  resi3ter,  and  appeals  to  the  best  impulses  of  the  opponent.  Gandhi 

says  of  his  method,  "It  blesses  him  who  uses  it,  and  also  him  against  whom 
6 

it  is  used. " 

A  test  which  must  be  met  by  any  desirable  technique  of  social 
change  is  whether  it  may  be  used  by  any  minority  group,  even  by  our  opponents; 
for  democracy  and  tolerance  require  us  to  admit  that  our  opponents  may  con- 
ceivably be  right,  and  that  even  if  they  are  not,  they  shall  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  agitate  for  their  views  that  we  demand  for  ourselves. 


1  Neibuhr,  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Scofeety.  pp.  247ff. 

2  This  argument,  with  those  growing  out  of  it,  does  not  apply  to  the  co- 
ercive elements  in  Gandhi's  program. 

3  Cooley.  in  Case,  op.  cit..  221* 

4  Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  222 

5  Ibid.,  p.  224. 

6  Andrews,  I-iahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  p.  192. 
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Gandhi's  method  meets  this  test  because  of  the  characteristic  just  dis- 
cussed, its  ennoblement  of  both  sides,    insofar  as  it  remains  true  to  its 
ideal  of  self- suffering,  it  may  be  said  that  "the  wielding  of  this  force 

never  caused  suffering  to  others.    So  that  whenever  it  was  misused,  it 

1 

only  injured  the  users  and  not  those  against  whom  it  was  used." 

Another  source  of  strength  in  Gandhi's  method  is  the  fact 
that  it  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  judgment  of  neutral  bystanders,  en- 
listing their  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  resistors.    Edward  Alsworth 
Ross  considers  this  the  chief  strength  of  passive  resistance.    He  writes, 
"Disobedience  without  violence  wins,  if  it  wins,  not  so  m£ch  by  touching 
the  conscience  of  the  masters  as  by  exciting  the  sympathy  of  disinterested 
onlookers  ...    It  obliges  the  power  holders  to  condescend  to  explain,  to 

justify  themselves.    The  weak  get  a  change  of  venue  from  the  will  of  the 

Z 

stronger  to  the  court  of  public  opinion,  perhaps  of  world  opinion."  It 
might  be  questioned  whether  this  is  the  most  important  influence  of  passive 
resistance,  but  it  does  enter  in.    For  example,  when  Gandhi  was  arrested 
for  violation  of  the  Salt  Tax,  one  hundred  and  two  clergymen  of  the  United 
States,  led  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  sent  an  appeal  to  Premier  MacDonald  to 
corre  to  an  amicable  settlement  with  India. 

In  addition  to  these  various  desirable  features/of  Gandhi's 
method,  there  are  others  which  are  less  attractive.    The  coercive  features 
of  the  program  raise  certain  questions.    It  has  already  been  observed  that 
these  do  not  come  up  to  the  principles  of  Gandhi  and  that  some  of  the  bene- 
fits claimed  for  his  program  do  not  apply  to  them.    In  theory  coercion 

4 

cannot  be  justified  as  a  means  of  social  change.    One  group  has  no  moral 
right  to  require  another  to  act  contrary  to  its  convictions.    That  this  is 

1  Gandhi,  Speeches  and  Writings,  p.  165. 

2  Introduction  to  Case,  op.  cit. 
2  Chitambar,  op.  cit. ,  p.  14. 

4  Coercion  is  not  being  discussed  here  as  a  means  of  social  control. 
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a  despotic  exploitation  of  human  rights  is  the  better  seen  when  we  con- 
template its  use  by  the  opposition  against  our  own  group. 

There  are  also  practical  objections  to  the  use  of  coercion. 
MA  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  7/hen 
outer  conformity  is  forced  and  inner  consent  withheld,  a  person  will  feel 
free  to  use  fraud  and  to  sabotage  the  coercer  whenever  possible.  She 
attempt  to  coerce  is  likely  to  generate  antagonistic  emotions,  the  very 
thing  which  Gandhis  persuasive  technique  tries  to  avoid.    This  animosity 
only  makes  social  change  more  difiicult  and  tends  to  defeat  the  very  ends 
for  which  the  coercion  is  being  used.    Furthermore,  the  attempt  to  coerce 

is  likely  to  provoke  the  opposition  to  use  the  same  method,  thus  leading 

1 

to  a  vicious  circle  of  reprisals* 

As  opposed  to  these  arguments,  Hart  lists  three  possible 

values  of  coercion;  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  cases  where  coercion  is 

followed  by  persuasion  and  reconciliation,  and  coercion  used  for  the  good 

Z 

of  the  person  coerced,  a  sort  of  "justified  paternalism."    But  all  of  these 

assume  that  the  coercer  is  in  the  right;  the  value  of  the  coercion  depends 

upon  the  value  of  the  end  sought.    This  is,  however,  a  dangerous  assumption 

in  the  field  of  social  change,  for  the  technique  of  coercion  will  have  to 

be  allowed  to  all  groups,  some  of  which  will  not  be  right. 

Many  hold  that  coercion  is  not  desirable,  but  is  justifiable 

only  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  since  persuasion  is  often  inadequate. 

Reinhold  Itfiebuhr  speaks  of  it  as  "both  necessary  and  dangerous"  and  holds 

3 

that  either  too  great  or  too  little  reliance  on  it  is  disastrous.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Gandhi  has  been  forced  to  qualify  his  original  ideals  for 
the  sake  of  effectiveness.    "The  responsible  leader  of  a  political  community 


1  For  the  preceding  arguments  see  Hart,  The  3d  fence  of  Social  Relations. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  215ff.  pp.  206ff. 

3  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Sooietyr  p.  20. 
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is  forced  to  use  coercion  to  gain  his  ends*    He  may,  as  Mr.  Gandhi,  make 

every  effort  to  keep  his  instrument  under  the  dominion  of  his  spiritual 

ideal;  but  he  must  use  it,  and  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  sacrifice 

1 

a  degree  of  moral  purity  for  political  effectiveness." 

This  would  be  the  only  basis  for  the  inclusion  of  coercion 
in  a  technique  of  social  change,  but  this  would  still  be  a  choice  of 
coercion  as  the  xesser  of  two  evils,  without  theoretically  justifying  it. 
It  is  true  that  Gandhi  uses  coercion  without  violence  and  without  hate, 
and  this  makes  it  much  less  undesirable  than  violent  coercion.    But  his 
use  of  any  type  of  coercion  keeps  his  program  from  being  a  perfect  answer 
to  our  search  for  a  technique  of  social  change  that  shall  be  morally  justi- 
fiable and  at  the  same  time  socially  effective. 

Another  practical  difficulty  in  the  use  of  Gandhi's  technique 
must  be  kept  in  mind.    It  is  true  that  it  does  not  require  huge  financial 
resources  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  non-violent  resistance,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  women  and  children  can  participate  as  well  as  men.    But  to  be 
successful  it  does  require  tremendous  character  resources  on  the  part  of 
the  participants,  a  higher  ethical  development  than  most  people  now  have. 
A  campaign  demands  a  deep  consecration,  rigid  self-control,  heroic  bravery, 
self-sacrificing  willingness  to  suffer,  and  infinite  endurance.    The  pro- 
duction of  these  qualities  necessitates  a  long  period  of  training.    It  is 
this  that  makes  a  passive  resistance  campaign  such  a  slow  process  of  bring- 
ing changes.    V/.  H,  Boberts  wrote,  "Had  his  people  been  capable,  spiritually- 
capable,  of  such  a  program  as  Gandhi  demanded,  they  would  have  been  irresisi- 

tible,  and  no  one  could  have  denied  them  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the 
la 

world."    But  it  is  making  people  "spiritually  capable"  that  requires  time. 


1  lliebuhr,  Lloral  ^:an  and  Immoral  Society,  p,  244 
la    Op.  cit.,  p.  232. 
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Then  as  the  struggle  crows  longer,  two  dangers  increasingly  beset  it,  that 

it  fail  either  from  apathy  on  the  one  hand  or  from  resort  to  violence  on 
1 

the  other. 

But  it  is  not  impossible  to  produce  the  character  resources 
required  by  non-violent  resistance.    After  all,  any  type  of  social  conflict 
requires  much  previous  preparation,    A  war  may  be  over  in  a  short  time, 
but  preceding  it  there  was  much  military  training  and  a  long  period  of 
preparing  armaments.    The  development  of  character  traits  is  certainly  a 
much  more  worth  while  enterprise,  and  the  result  produced  amply  justifies 
the  efi'ort. 

Conclusion 

Gandhi  has  given  us  "the  most  extraordinary  manifestation 

2 

of  passive  resistance  and  non$violent  coercion  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
He  was  faced  with  the  dictatorship  of  an  established  power,  and  wished  to 
work  out  a  non-violent  technique.     "It  is  Gandhi's  highest  claim  to  crea- 
tive statesmanship  that,  rejecting  violence  as  the  means  of  winning  liberty 
he  did  not  abandon  his  people  to  the  alternative  of  slavery,  but  worked  out 

a  third  policy  —  *  Satyagraha'  he  called  it  -  which  showed  the  way  to  natiojji 

3 

al  independence  without  resort  to  arms."    He  has  shown  us  that  violence  and 
submission  are  not  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  but  that  there  is  a  third 
possibility,  non-violent  resistance. 

Gandhi's  program  is  not  perfect.  V/e  should  wish  to  eliminate 
the  coercive  elements,  if  possible.  Some  of  the  oriental  features,  such  as 
the  fast,  would  have  to  be  modified  to  fit  western  civilization,  if  they 


1  Case,  op*  cit. ,  p.  406, 

2  ItTid.,  p.  395. 

3  Holmes,  "Can  We  Still  be  Pacifists?",  World  TomorrowT  Feb.  15,  1934,  p.86. 
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were  to  be  used  here.    But  when  we  face  the  difficult  situation  of  Gandhi 
or  in  more  normal  change,  we  can  learn  much    from  his  method  or  technique. 
His  fundamental  principles  are  sound.    His  persuasive  technique  is  excel- 
lent, the  contribution  more  or  less  peculiar  to  Gandhi  being  made  in  his 
attitude  to  the  opponent  and  the  idea  of  self- suffering  and  self- purifica- 
tion.   It  is  at  this  point  that  Gandhi  has  introduced  a  new  power  into 
politics. 

"Gandhi  is  the  first  saint  actually  to  identify  a  spiritual 

1 

technique  with  a  program  for  the  solution  of  social  problems.  "    As  a  re- 
sult of  his  worlc  love  may  yet  become  the  force  that  rules  the  world.  A 

2 

program  similar  to  that  of  Gandhi  "may  have  a  future  no  man  yet  dreams  of." 


1    Herbert  A.Miller,  in  Davis,  Contemporary  Social  Movements,  p.  763. 
E.  A.  Boss  in  Introduction  to  Case,  op.  cit. 
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SU&MAHY 

A  study  of  the  method  of  Gandhi  is  important  not  only 
because  of  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  him  in  the  modern  world,  but 
also  because  of  our  need  for  an  effective,  non-violent  technique  of  social 
change.    This  study  has  excluded  evaluation  of  Gandhi's  goal,  being  con- 
fined to  his  technique  for  social,  rather  than  individual,  change. 

Gandhi  was  born  into  an  orthodox  Hindu  home.    He  was  trainee 
in  England  as  a  lawyer,  and  began  his  first  reform  work  while  on  a  legal 
case  in  South  Africa.    He  is  now  using  the  same  methods  for  securing  socia] 
and  political  progress  in  India, 

The  background  for  his  present  beliefs  can  be  found  in  the 
Hindu  training  received  from  his  home,  personal  contacts,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  his  people;  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Kount;  and  in  the  writings  of 
Thoreau,  Raskin,  and  Tolstoy. 

His  personality  and  character  qualify  him  for  leadership. 
He  is  outstanding  in  sincerity,  self-renunciation,  humility,  enthusiasm, 
and  practicality.    He  is  thoroughly  human,  but  is  also  influential  as  a 
religious  saint. 

Gandhi's  method  is  based  on  the  negative  principle  of 
Ahimsa.  or  non-violence,  and  the  positive  doctrine  of  Satyagraha.  or  soul- 
foroe.    It  is  something  more  than  non-resistance,  but  in         theory  it 
resists  evil  only  by  good.    In  practise  it  includes  some  coercion. 

Gandhi  uses  five  techniques  which  are  entirely  persuasive, 
namely:  constitutional  means,  which  have  been  superseded  because  too  few 
are  available;  an  attitude  of  fairness  and  active  love  towards  opponents, 


which  tends  to  make  them  more  receptive;  deliberate  self- suffering  in- 
stead of  causing  suffering  to  others;  removal  of  one's  recognized  weak- 
nesses in  addition  to  campaigning  against  the  evils  of  others;  and  active, 
but  fair,  propaganda  through  numerous  agencies.    With  these  appeals  Gandhi 
combines  adaptation  to  the  Indian  background  and  the  expression  of  a  felt 
need,  which  brings  him  widespread  support. 

Others  of  Gandhi's  methods  include  the  element  of  coercion, 
in  addition  to  that  of  persuasion.    Non-cooperation,  civil  disobedience, 
boycott,  strikes,  and  coercive  fasts,  insofar  as  they  bring  suffering 
upon  others,  seek  to  force  them  to  act  against  their  will. 

Gandhi's  method  has  succeeded  in  South  Africa  and  in  various 
minor  reforms.    It  is  now  proving  effective  in  domestic  reform,  and  if 
continued,  promises  to  win  independence  for  India.      Theoretically,  Gandhi' 
method  is  desirable  because  of  its  non-violence,  its  emphasis  on  persuasion 
and  its  practical  advantages  of  weakening  the  opponent  and  appealing  to  the 
best  in  the  opponent,  the  resister,  and  observers.    Its  coercive  elements 
are  theoretically  unjustifiable,  although  perhaps  practically  necessary. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  his  technique  are  great,  but  may  be 
overcome. 

Gandhi's  chief  contribution  to  a  perfect  method  of  social 
change  will  be  found  in  his  fundamental  principles  and  his  persuasive  tech-t 
nique,  although  so  long  as  coercion  is  necessary,  the  type  of  non-violent 
coercion  which  he  has  developed  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  has 
been  used  in  the  past. 
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